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HONORARY OXFORD DEGREES CONFERRED 
ON NEW ENGLAND CLERGY IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

(Concluded from p. 4.) 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—Whereas it 
has been represented to me that the Reverend Miles 
Cooper, Master of Arts, Fellow of Queen's College, in- 
tended to proceed regularly to his academical degrees, 
bat being appointed President of the College and Presi- 
dent of the Convention of the Clergy in New York, is 
thereby prevented from attending personally to perform 
his exercises ; and whereas it is humbly requested in his 
behalf (on account of his great distance trom the Uni- 
versity, the dignity of his station, and the importance 
both to learning and religion of the employments in 
which he is engaged) the degree of Doctor in Civil Law 
(for which he is of full standing) may be conferred on 
him by diploma; to this his request I give my consent, 

am, 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 


LITCHFIELD, 

Hill Street, Feb. 19, 1767. 

The diploma is dated Feb. 25. For a notice of 
Cooper see Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—It has been 
Tepresentod to me that the Reverend Mather Byles, 
missionary of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
at Christ Church, New England, has been recommended 
tothe University by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishops of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester, as a person highly deserving to obtain the 


honour of D.D. by diploma, and that they are per- 
suaded that the conferring this honour on him will be 
of service to the Church of England in North America, 
1 therefore give my consent, &c., ut supra, 


LITCHFIELD, 
Hill Street, May 21, 1770. 
Scrutinio habito placuit majori parti Convocationis 
hisce literis consentire. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—It has been 
represented to me that the Reverend John Breynton, 
missionary at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, has been recom- 
mended to the University by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
and Winchester, as a person highly deserving to obtain 
the honour of the degree of D.D. by diploma, and that 
they are persuaded the conferring this honour on him 
will be of service to the Church of England in North 
America, I therefore give my consent, &c., ut supra, 


LitcHFiELD. 

Hill Street, May 21, 1770, 

Scrutinio habito, placuit majori parti Convocationis 
hisce literis consentire. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—It has been 
represented to me that the Rev. Charles Inglis, Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church in New York, author of an 
Essay on Infant Baptism, and of the Vindication of the 
Bishop of Landaff’s sermon before the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is, both on 
account of his learning and firm attachment to the 
Church of England, worthy of the honour of being ad- 
mitted to the degree of M.A, by diploma. I therefore 
give my consent that it be proposed in Convocation to 
confer the degree of M.A. by diploma on that gentle- 
man. lam, &c., ut supra, 


LiTcHFIELD. 

Hill Street, May 15, 1770. 

Scrutinio habito, placuit majori parti Convocationis 
hisce literis consentire. 

It is noticeable that we have here the first sign 
of a difference of opinion as to the conferring of 
these honorary degrees, which was probably caused 
by the growing bitterness of the American political 
question. There was, we see, an actual vote taken. 
‘he Convocation which granted the degrees was 
held on March 26; but Mr. Samuel Forster, the 
Registrar, contrary to previous practice, has not 
inserted in the register any copies of the diplomas 
themselves. With respect to Byles see Allibone’s 
‘Dict.’ Inglis, created D.D. in 1778 (see post), 
was afterwards the first bishop of Nova Scotia. 
A strongly worded address to the king on the 
rebellion in America, which ended, however, with 
a prayer that when it had been subdued the 
royal mercy might be “displayed in the pardon 
of a people who have forfeited their lives and 
fortunes to the justice of the state,” passed Con- 
vocation on Oct. 26, 1775. On July 3, 1776, 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Stephen Oliver, Chief Justice of 
that province, were, in person, created Doctors in 
Civil Law. 

Convocation held Dec, 15, 1777:— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—It has been 
represented to me that the Reverend Charles Inglis, 
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Rector of New York, has been recommended to the Uni- 
versity by the testimony of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishops of London and Oxford, 
as a person highly deserving to obtain the honour of 
D.D. by diploma, and that they are ~~ that the 
conferring this honour on the said Charles Inglis would 
at this time be serviceable to the cause of Religion, and 
peculiarly useful to the Church of England in America, 
1 therefore give my consent that it be proposed in Con- 
vocation to confer the degree of D.D. by diploma on the 
above gentleman. lam, &c., ut supra, 


ORTH, 
Downing Street, Dec, 3, 1777. 
Scrutinio habito, non placuit majori parti venerabilis 
domus hisce literis consentire. 


Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—It has been 
represented to me that the Rev. Samuel Seabury, Rector 
of West-Chester in the province of New York, has been 
recommended to the University by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, asa person highly deserving to obtain the honour 
of the di of D.D, by diploma, and that they are per- 
suaded that the conferring this honour on the said 
Samuel Seabury at this time would be serviceable to the 
cause of Religion, and peculiarly useful to the Church of 
England in America, I therefore give my consent that it 
be proposed in Convocation to confer the degree of D.D. 
by diploma on the above gentleman. 

Iam, &c., ut supra, 


ORTH, 
Downing Street, Dec. 11, 1777. 


Scrutinio habito, placuit majori parti Convocationis 
hisce literis consentire. 


With reference to Seabury, afterwards so well 
known as the first American bishop, it is worth 
while to transcribe the diploma at length :— 


Diploma tenoris sequentis lectum erat, et in 
decreto Venerabilis Domus communi Universitatis 
sigillo munitum. 

Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares Universitatis 
Oxoniensis, Omnibus ad quos presentes literw per- 
venerint, salutem in Domino sempiternam. 

Cum non minus ad justitiam quam ad virtutis ex- 
istimationem pertineat, ut viri quorum insigniora in 
Rempublicam merita Academicis innotuerunt, ab iisdem 
utcunque rerum et loci discreti probitatis sum com- 
mendationem et premium quod singulare, con- 

quantur: Cumque vir reverendus Samuel Seabury, 
Ecclesie Anglicans apud Americanos presbyter (quem 
doctrina et moribus insignem Verbi Divini ministerio 
summa cum laude q non honorifico ad- 
modum testimonio plenissime compertum habemus), 
sevientibus nuper fanaticorum hominum intemperiis, 
contra seditiosos piarum fraudum artifices, a partibus 
Regis et Ecclesiw vera fide et fortitudine stetit incon- 
cussé: Nos igitur, Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares 
antedicti, cause tam eximiw testimonium lubenter 
tribuentes, in frequenti Doctorum et Magistrorum 
senatu, die Decembris decimo quinto annoque Salutis 
millesimo septingesimo septuagesimo septimo, prefatum 
reverendum virum Samuelem Seabury Doctorem in 8. 
Theologia apud nos Oxonienses renunciavimus et con- 
stituimus, eumque virtute prasentis diplomatis singulis 
juribus, privilegiis et honoribus ad istum gradum quaqua 
pertinentibus frui et dere jussimus. In cujus rei 
testimonium sigillum Universitatis commune quo in hac 
parte utimur, presentibus — fecimus. 

Datum in domo nostra vocationis die annoque 


At a Convocation held on Feb. 25, 1778, the 
degree refused to Charles Inglis in the preceding 
year was at length granted, upon a renewed letter 
from the Chancellor, which referred to his literary 
and theological merits, although still not without 
a division :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—It having been 
represented to me that the Rev, Charles Inglis, M.A, 
Rector of New York, author of an Essay on Infant 
Baptism, and of the Vindication of the Bishop of Lan- 
daff's sermon before the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is, both on account of his 
learning and from attachment to the Church of England, 
worthy of the honour of being admitted to the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity by diploma, I therefore give my con- 
sent that it be proposed in Convocation to confer the 
degree of D.D, by diploma on the above gentleman. 


I ut 
ORTH, 
Downing Street, Feb, 18, 1778. 


Scrutinio habito, placuit venerabili cctui hisce 
literis consentire, 


Diploma 

Cum ompium intersit humani generis ve 

ornamento vel felicitati consulunt, ut qui cseteros virtute 
antecellunt ii pra ceteris peculiari quadam honoris 
tessera insigniantur; Cumque vir reverendus Carolus 
Inglis, Verbi divini juxta ritum Ecclesie Anglicane 
apud Americanos Minister (quem ab omni tempore 
sanctissimum officium doctrina et moribus honestisse 
certissime compertum habentes, Magisterio in Artibus 
jamdudum ornavimus), nuper in summo discrimine 
egregiam Christiane fidei et fortitudinis laudem re- 
portavit, patriz oppressz pietatisque labefactatz contra 
conjuratos Regis et lesize hostes vindex et propug- 
nator strenuus: Nos igitur, Cancellarius, Magistri, et 
Scholares antedicti (ut omnibus, quantum in nobis est, 
exemplar tam illustre palam ad imitandum proponatur) 
in frequenti Doctorum et Magistrorum senatu......[&¢., 
as in the preceding diploma, mutatis mutandis}. 
This was the last honorary degree conferred 
before the final separation of the colonies from 
the mother country. On May 21 in the same 
year the degree of B.A. was allowed to Rev. 
Thomas Gwatkin, of Jesus College, who had 
been ordained priest by the Bishop of London 
in 1767, ‘‘and appointed by him to the Pro- 
fessorship of Mathematicks and Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Oollege of William and Mary in 
Williamsburgh, in the province of Virginia, in 
which office he continued from the year 1769 to 
1775,” but had now returned to the University, 
and proposed to proceed regularly to the degree 
of M.A, W. D. Macray. 


‘AN ESSAY TOWARDS THE PRIMITIVE 
LANGUAGE.’ 

I possess, I believe, a somewhat rare little 12mo. 
book entitled ‘An Historical Essay Endeavoring ® 
Probability That the Language of the Empire of 
China is the Primitive Language.’ It was written 


by “John Webb of Butleigh, in the County of 
Somerset, Esquire.” the 


The title-page bears 
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imprint, “‘ London, Printed for Nath' Brook, at 
the Angel in Gresham Colledge, 1669,” with the 
capitals in the title and names of the author and 
printer in red lettering. Passing over six pages 
(all in capitals and italics) of an “Epistle Dedi- 
catory to the Most Sacred Majesty of Charles the 
Second,” the heading, “An Essay Towards the Pri- 
mitive Language” appears. From this quaint little 
treatise, which reveals considerable philological re- 
search, I select, as deserving repetition in ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
the following curious examples, in which the author, 
in introducing his linguistic theory, attempts first 
mage the existence of a densely populated world 
re the Deluge :— 


“That the world was throughly peopled before the 
flood, that great and universal Deluge, which God, for 
the sins of men, was pleased to bring upon the whole 
world, doth clearly manifest...... 

“For if so many millions of men, as......Ninus, 
Zoroaster, Semiramis, and Staurobuates, led after them 
to the field (and they left not all their Kingdomes 
empty) were born within 300 years after the Deluge : 
What numbers might they consist of, that 1656 years 
brought forth, — the same? If, in like man- 
ner, all Asia the greater, and the less, with Greece, 
and the Islands thereof, all Augypt, with Mauritania and 
Lybia, were within the aforesaid time after the flood 
fully peopled : And if we believe Rerosus, then, not only 
those parts of the world, but (within 140 years after the 
flood) Spain, Italy, and France were also planted; much 
more then may we think, that in 1656 yeares before the 
flood, the world was throughly replenished with people. 

“From the first promise made to Abraham, unto the 
departure of Israel out of Zgypt, being 430 years, after 
the Apostle’s account, Galat. iii. v. 17, were born of 
Abraham’s own body, comprehending men, women, and 
children, saith Willet, fifteen hundred thousand. And 
reason will grant, that, having the same blessing pro- 
mised, as t increase should be given to the sons of 
Adam, as the sons of Noah...... 

“ And it is absurd to think, that men during such long 
lives, and in such perfect health should not beget very 
many children, and have frequently two and three at a 
birth. When in this our Age [1668] we have known a 
woman, the wife of one Edward Jones by name, a Water- 
man yet living in Westminster, to have brought him 
forth eight children within the compasse of two years, 
at the first birth two, at the second as many, and at the 
last four. And when within this last Century from 
Robert Honywood of Charing in the County of Kent 
Esquire, and Mary his wife, she, that is so famous for 

ing her salvation with the breaking of a ~- [ste] 
lawfully proceeded 367 persons within less than the 


space of eighty years...... 

“For, supposing the en before the flood to have 
been generally fruitful, as no doubt they were, and that 
they continued child-bearing long, of which in regard of 
the length of their lives, as little question is to be made, 
setting aside how many children soever they might have 
ata birth, though in Agypt even since the flood, it hath 
been usual with them to bring forth two, three, five, and, 
as Pompeius saith, ti seven at a birth. 
It seems not impossible, considering the encrease of 
the Honywoods, but that, by ordinary means, in the 
revolution of 1656 years, such numbers might be multi- 
plied that we have cause to doubt the people wanted 
world, rather than the world people; or, as Sir W. 
Raleigh, the world could not contain them, rather than 

were not spread throughout the world....., 


“ [Hence] if God had not abridged the life of man 
after the Flood, and decreed his age to be ordinarily no 
more than seventy years, whereby women are become 
incapable to beare children above thirty years at most, 
and made them all subject likewise to infinity of dis- 
eases, there must either have ensued some other universal 
destruction to have extirpated them all again, or else 
they could not have had so much as room to have 
breathed in ; their numbers would have been so infinite, 


REN. 


Bishopwearmouth, 


P.S,—I shall be glad to lend the ‘ Essay towards 
the Primitive Language’ to any learned contri- 
butor to or reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ should it be 
desired. 


Kyow.Lepce ror THE Prorte.—In the 
number of the paper called Knowledge for July 2, 
p. 196, there is an article on ‘ English Pronuncia- 
tion,’ containing some extraordinary misstate- 
ments, which it is worth while to set right. 

The writer first gives us a specimen of the 
Lord’s Prayer in English, which he attributes to 
Bp. Edfrid, about 700. It begins : “ Uren fader 
thic arth in heofnas,” &c. The misspellings 
throughout are of the most startling description ; 
such a wonderful form as thic for thu (i.¢., thou) 
is enough to make the dullest reader suspicious, 
But what does it all mean ? 

The fact is that the well-known Lindisfarne 
MS. in the British Museum was written out by 
Bishop Eadfrith [not Edfrith], who was Bishop of 
Durham from 698 to 721. This is clearly the 
MS. referred to. However, the text of the MS. as 
written by Eadfrith peo to be not in English 
at all, but wholly and solely in Latin / 

At a much later date, variously given as about 
950, or about 970, or even = some contend) much 
later, a Northern-English gloss was supplied above 
the Latin text by a certain Aldred. The gloss to 
St. Matthew, vi. 9, begins the Lord’s Prayer with 
the words—“ fader urer thu arth...... in heofnas’; 
and this is sufficiently near to show us that uren 
and thic are mere blunders for wrer and thu. 
Thus the error in chronology amounts to nearly 
three centuries, which is a good deal in the history 
of a language. 

The writer next gives us another specimen, 
dated by him about 900. It is difficult to guess 
what is meant, but the reference is probably to the 
Mercian gloss in the Rushworth MS., which can 
hardly be earlier than the latter half of the tenth 
century, though the Latin text dates from about 
800. 


Probably the information was taken from Cam- 
den’s ‘Remaines’; if so, he is a very unsafe 
ide, 
“eo we find quoted a rimed version of the 
Lord’s Prayer, attributed to Pope Adrian, who 
died in 1159 ; ¢,, about half 9 century before 
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rimes of this character appear in English for the 
first time. This is an old fable, which ought to 
be considered as exploded. 
Next, leaving these specimens, the writer quotes 
the well-known e from Trevisa about the 
English dialects. This also contains several errors, 
and we are referred to Dr. Hicks (misspelling of 
Hickes) for the information that the author of this 
passage is unknown. However, Dr. Hickes ex- 
ly assigns it to Trevisa, at p. xvii of his well- 
own ‘ Thesaurus,’ 
Would it not be much better for a writer who is 
so imperfectly acquainted with his subject to let it 
alone? It is not the first time that I have called 
attention to the fact that the English language is 
the sole subject which is treated of by those who 
have never properly studied it. If botany or che- 
mistry were so treated it would be considered 
very strange; but when the subject happens to be 
the English language, a want of scientific know- 
ledge seems to be considered as being absolutely 
meritorious. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Wrow’s Eprtion or tae ‘Summa’ or Sr. 
Tomas Aguinas.—Now that Mr. Wyon, the 
distinguished engraver of seals to Her Majesty, 
is unhappily dead, and now, as I am glad to learn, 
that a brother of his has succeeded to that office, so 
important to all archeologists, it may interest 
students to be reminded that a great edition of St. 
Thomas Aquinas was printed and published by a 
Wyon. I quote from the title-page of a folio edi- 
tion, now in my own possession, of the ‘Summa 
Theologica’ of St. Thomas Aquinas, in one volume, 

blished “ Dvaci, sumptibus ac impensis Marci 

yon, Bibliop. et Typographi Jurati, sub signo 
Pheenicis. Anno M.pc.xxi. Cum gratid et 
segs A brother of the late Mr. Wyon, the 

ev. Walter Wyon, of Cambridge, is now one of 
the clergy of the Anglican Society of St. John the 
Evangelist at Cowley St. John, near Oxford. The 
name Wyon is without question Flemish, and the 
Wyons came either from that part of Flanders 
now politically incorporated in France, or from 
that part of Flanders now a portion of the kingdom 
of Belgium. Probably the name Wyon isa variant 
of that of Guyon, rendered famous by the life and 
writings of the pious mystical lady whose full name 
was Madame de la Mothe Guyon. The inter- 
change of wand g may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing and other cases :—English wicket = French 
guichet; Latin vespa, English wasp=French 
guépe; English Walter= French Gautier ; English 
wise and its variant guise. H. ve B. H. 

C.0.C., Oxon. 


Brroy, Saettey, ayp Keats.—It may in- 
terest the admirers of these poets—and I trust 
there are many among the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
admire all three—to learn that Mrs. Rose Mary 


Crawshay, the lady whose advertisement offering 


prizes for the best essays, by women, on the works 
of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, has appeared an- 
nually (for some years) in the Atheneum, has 
chosen the year of Byron’s centenary to make per- 
manent provision for the continuance of said 
prizes. A sufficient sum was placed in the hands 
of trustees, and the trust deed executed on April 
19th last—the anniversary of Lord Byron’s death 
—to secure (it is hoped) an enduring tribute to 
the genius of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
Geo, Jutian Harney. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Leatner Corins.—Your correspondent H. §, 
(7™ S. v. 355), speaking of Siamese porcelain 
coins, remarks concerning them that they present 
“the sole instance of coins being made of any 
substance except metal.” I think, however, that 
in the Barbary states at one time pieces of leather 
bearing an impression of the Pentalpha (seal of 
Solomon), or the interlaced triangles (shield of 
David) were used as coins. I have a note some- 
where to this effect, but at present cannot find it. 

R. Stewart Parrersoy, 

3, Farleigh Place, Cork. 


Names Enpine 1n “ Daucuter.”—In order not 
to bring myself under Miss Busx’s very just re- 
prehension of the “game of dominoes” we some- 
times play (7 S. v. 451), I offer my remarks as a 
note, and not as a reply, though they are suggested 
by Mr. Esstewuirte’s quotation of “ Lawrence- 
daughter” on the same page. Any collector of 
odd names is aware that this class of name is ex- 
ceedingly rare, and I therefore add no apology for 
appending my own list of them, gathered during 
twenty-six years” study of the Public Records:— 
Alice Thepundersstepdoghtre, Patent Roll, 


Maud Gilledoghter, Close Roll, 1370. 

—— Johanedoghtre, ib., 1377. 

Katherine Willaumesdoghter, ib., 1405. 

~ these may be added, being quite as un- 

usual :— 

Alice Ricardiswyf, Close Roll, 1280. 

Amice la Soer le Vykere de Skarthecliue, id. 

1290. 

Richard the Abbotescosin, ib., 1328. 

Agnes Patonwyf, Close Roll, 1439. 

I have found as surnames, in all cases of men, 

Millecent, Rosamond, Janet, Anabille (Anna- 

bella), Mildred, Arthur, Robert, Basilea, Orable 

(Arabella), Alianore, Isabelle, Clarisse. 
HERMENTRUDE. 

Tae Passion stroxe 1x Deata.—A 

late celebrated wit, whose life had not been satis- 

factory to himself, lay dying, when a friend at his 

bedside asked how he felt. “I feel,” he said, 

“like a man going out in a storm with a broken 

umbrella.” N o one can think that this was lightly 

spoken. Aurrep Garry, D.D. 
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A a Parison Overseer.—Former num- 
bers of ‘N. & Q.’ have contained notes of women 
filling parish offices. It may be well to add the 
following to the number. I have taken it from the 
Lincoln Herald of July 15, 1831, p. 1, col. 5:— 

“A lady, named Sarah Lucy Guise, residing in the 
parish of Horley, near Reigate, appealed to the Surrey 
sessions last week against being appointed overseer. The 
court, however, confirmed the appointment, and Mrs. 
Guise must, therefore, officiate as overseer.” 

ASTARTE. 


Hesripean Svuperstitioy.—That superstition 
still lingers in the Hebrides is well known to every 
student of folk-lore. One of the rewards which the 
tourist reaps who wisely leaves the beaten track to 
sojourn among the simple folk of the outer He- 
brides is a considerable accession to his store of 
legends and eerie stories. 

A Glasgow paper—Christian Leader—makes us 
its debtor for gathering these two current super- 
stitions :— 

“The following prescriptions were within the last 
fortnight given by a certificated midwife who is the only 
ered in an island on the west coast of Scot- 

containing some hundreds of inhabitants, and 
having only an occasional visit from a medical man. If 
the baby is ill and not thriving, take a cat by the four 
feet, swing it round and round the infant several times, 
then throw it out of the hole in the roof for letting out 
the smoke; if it is a black cat, or if the house has a 
chimney, then throw the cat out of the window; if the 
eat dies the child will live, because the witches or 
brownies have left the child and gone into the cat. If 
the cat does not die, then the child will. The other 
prescription is for older children, and is, if anything, 
simpler in form, although it may be a little more difli- 
cult to follow on account of the scarcity of gold among 
the poor people who are dependent on the services of 
this midwife. Takea piece of gold and put it into a 
dish, pour water on to the gold, then sprinkle the water 
over the children that are sick, and immediately they 
will begin to recover. We live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and yet these prescriptions were given by this 
woman, holding the position already stated, within the 
last fortnight, to a mother recovering from the birth of 
achild, examples being cited wherein the prescriptions 
had proved effectual ! ” 

Epwarp 


Lone Tenure or Aa VicaracGE BY FartuHer 
anv Son.—The Rev. Joshua Brooke, Vicar of 
Colston Bassett, Nottingham, died April 30, 1888, 
at the age of seventy-eight, having been vicar of 
the parish—which is now in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor—for fifty-three years. He succeeded 
his father in the living, his father having held it 
for fifty years. Thus father and son were vicars 
of the parish for 103 years. This is, perhaps, 
an unprecedented occurrence. In my father’s 
family, the Rev. William Bradley, D.D., was 
not only rector of Astley, Worcestershire, but on 
February 11, 1715, was also appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor to the valuable vicarage of Chad- 
desley Corbett, Worcestershire, which he held to 
the date of his death, January 1, 1757, when his 


eldest son, Thomas—who was also rector of Naun- 
ton Beauchamp, and chaplain to Lord Foley— 
succeeded to the living. He laid the first stone of 
the new steeple in April, 1778, and I think died 
in 1782, but just at the present I cannot find the 
precise date. Any way the father and the son 
held this living from the Lord Chancellor for the 
period of (about) sixty-seven years. Their por- 
traits are hanging in my hall, half length, life size, 
in robes and wig, the later portrait a fine specimen 
of the crayon work of John Russell, R.A. Al- 
though their case is unusual, it is far surpassed by 
that of the two Brookes of Colston Bassett. 
Corupert Bepe. 


Tue Cirercy anp Reticion. — Much curious 
information as to the position of the clergy in 
1670 is to be found in “ The Grounds and Occa- 
sions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion 
Enquired into, In a Letter written to R. L.” 
London, 1670. In the copy of the book from 
which the following extract is made, on a fly-leaf, 
is a note in MS. :— 

“The Authour, supposed to be Mr. Greensworth, a 
minister now in Cornwall, notwithstanding what is 
affirmed in the preface, this Letter being written to R. L. 
Dr. Richd. Lower, Medi-D.” 


At p. 19 the author says, speaking of young clergy- 
men:— 

“Or, shall we trust them in some good Gentle- 
mens Houses, there to perform holy Things? Withal 
my heart, so that they may not be called down from 
their studies to say Grace to every Health: That 
they may have a little better wages than the Cook or 
Butler: as also that there be a Groom in the House, 
besides the Chaplain: (For sometimes into the Ten 
pounds a year, they crowd the looking after a couple 
of Geldings:) and that he may not be sent from the 
Table, picking his Teeth, and sighing with his Hat under 
his arm, whilst the Knight and my Lady eat up the 
tarts and chickens: It may be also convenient, if he 
were suffered to speak now and then in the Parlour, 
besides at Grace and Prayer time : and that my Cosen 
Abigail and he sit not too near one another at Meals : 
Nor be presented together to the little Vicarage.’” 

N. James. 


Orriciovus Orrictat.—It may be well for 
the guidance of the future student of our language 
to place on record in ‘N. & Q.’ the following ex- 
tract from the diary of Lord Malmesbury :— 

“Old diplomatists must know the difference between 
an officiows and an official conversation. The first is the 
free interchange of opinions between two ministers, and 
it compromises neither; the latter would do so, and 
would bind their Governments, I always, when at the 
Foreign Office, prefaced a conversation by saying on 
which footing it was to be understood.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sr. Pavt’s.—There has recently been great dis- 
cussion respecting the monogram under the east 
window outside St. Paul’s, and as to whether it 
was “C©.W.,” meaning Christopher Wren, or 
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“W.M.,” standing for William and Mary, in 
whose reign the rebuilding of the cathedral was 
completed. This monogram, which was encrusted 
with the dirt of ages, has now been cleaned, and 
there can be no doubt as to the letters being 
“W.M.” Moreover, the monogram is surrounded 
by a garter bearing the motto of the order, “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense,” which could not be read 
before the cleaning process by persons standing 
under the window, and the whole is surmounted 
by aregal crown. This, I think, sets the question 
at rest, and it is, perhaps, worth a note. 
J. Srawpisn Hay. 
Temple, 


Nrwp.—In some parts of North Notts, and 
perhaps nowhere else, a curious word is used 
which sounds like nynd, the y long. The word 
used to pervade common speech largely. It isa 
nunciation of the compound nigh-hand, which, 
wever, does not always mean “ near to.” A few 
examples :—‘‘ Nynd yon lad was run ower” =that 
lad was nearly run over. “ Yon woman nynd yon 
man”=the woman near that man. ‘‘Are you 
going to Retford to-day?” ‘‘ Nynd I shall, nynd 
I shan’t,” nynd here meaning “ perhaps” or “ may 
be.” ‘Where does Bill live ?” “ Nynd us,” 
meaning “near to us” or “near me,” as the case 
might be. Tuos. Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


Suirs.—The following extract, taken from 
the Whitby Gazette, may be of interest :— 

“The sloop Lively, of Whitby, coal-laden, is ashore 
at Bacton, near Cromer, crew saved. Later news 
says the vessel has become a total wreck. The Lively 
was built by Mr. Spence in 1786, and is therefore 
more than one hundred years old, and was the oldest 
Whitby-built ship afloat...... We believe she had but one 
of her original planks in her, having been partially re- 
built once or twice.” w.L 


Votunteers 1745.—According to ‘ Coleman’s 
Catalogue,’ vol. xx. No. clxxxvii., 1888, he had a 
commission dated 1745, and signed by Thomas 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Middlesex, in favour of Robert Tun- 
stall, gent., to be a lieutenant of the Company of 
Volunteers in and about the town of Brentford. 

Hype 


Manpevite upon Diamonps.—Now that the 
talk is turning on male sapphires, it may not be 
out of place to quote the following bit, in which 
the delightful Mandevile surpasses himself :— 

“ The Dyamandes in Ynde...... growen many to gedre, 
on lytille, another gret. And ther ben sum of the gret- 
nesse of a Bene, and siime als gret as an Haselle Note. 
And thei ben square and pointed of her owne kynde, 
both aboven & benethen, withouten worchinge of mannes 
honde. And thei growen to gedre, male& female. And 
thei ben norysscht with the Dew of Hevene. And thei 
engendren comounly, and bringen forthe smale children, 


that multiplyen & growen alle the Yeer. I have often 
times assayed, that yif a man kepe hem with a litylle of 
the Roche, & wete hem with May Dew ofte sithes, thej 
schulle growe everyche Yeer; and the smale wole waxen 
grete.”—Mandevile’s ‘ Travels’ (Lumley), p. 158. 
Deyuam Rovsz, 


Awyyratncariays.—This word, Dr. Murray may 
be interested in knowing, occurs in the first number 
of the Entertainer, dated November 6, 1717, pub. 
lished by N. Mist, so well known in connexion 
with Mist's Journal. The sentence runs thus, 
“We are neither Calvinists nor Lutherans in all 
points ; nor absolute Free-willers ; nor, which is 
ten times worse, Free-thinkers, Atheists, Any- 
thingarians.” W. Roserrs, 

42, Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N. 

Japanese Forwiture.—In the ‘ Memoirs of 
Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth,’ translated 
by H.R.H. Princess Christian, occurs the following 
passage (p. 401), which may be interesting as re- 
gards the present Japanese phase of decoration. 
The residence called “The Hermitage” is described 
as existing in 1744 :— 

“After this comes a small room with Japanese 
furniture given me [the ay ar by my brother 
(Frederick, afte: the Great]. It cost enormous 
sums of money, as it is the only specimen of its kind 
— to Europe, so, at least, my brother was 


W. P. 


Taz Worp “Leau.”—In the Archeological 
Journal for 1867, at an exhibition of antiquities 
and works of art, described on p. 82, mention is 
made of 
“a brass seal, the device being three escallops, with the 
legend + I& sV SELE DE AMVR LELE—I am the seal of 
leal, or true love. Exhibited by Mr. James Horsley, of 
Alnwick, through Mr. Tate, being one of four relics 
found near the foundation of the piers of Alnwick Abbey 
Bridge when it was demolished in 1820.” 

No presumed date is given, but perhaps it may be 
referred to the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. 


Queries. 


We must ndents information 
on family to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


** Dipptz.”—In an amusing little book which I 
have read lately, ‘ Martin Toutrond ; or, the Ad- 
ventures of a Frenchman in London,’ by James 
Morier, the period of which is 1831, young 
Martin, who has learnt a certain amount of Eng- 
lish before coming over, is greatly puzzled by being 
told by some one whom he meets at a party that his 
host’s family, with whom he has important rea- 
sons for ingratiating himself, are not Lae likely 
to be “‘diddled.” He cannot rest until he gets 


back to his lodgings in order to consult his dic- 
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tionary, where, to his + di intment, he can- 
not find “‘diddle.” In Wessely’s pocket ‘ French 
Dictionary,’ I find the word, with, however, a 
totally different meaning from that in which I 
have always heard it colloquially used—to cheat, 
take in—namely, ‘* Diddle, marcher d’un pas in- 
certain, chanceler.” Nugent gives both meanings 
—chanceler, duper. In Meadows’s ‘English-Italian 
Dictionary,’ 1861, the word does not occur, but in 
his ‘ English-Spanish Dictionary,’ 1865, I find it 
with both our colloquial and the ‘‘ chanceler” 
meaning, ‘Diddle, v.n. vacilar; anadear ; 
ganar.” In Jenkins’s ‘ Vest-Pocket Lexicon,’ 
1871, the word also occurs with both meanings. 
Can any one point out in a standard author an 
example of ‘‘ diddle” in the sense of to totter, to 
reel ? JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


[Halliwell gives as the meaning, “ To dawdle.””} 


“TURNING UP HIS EYES, LIKE A DUCK IN 
taunvER.”—I think that this familiar saying has 
been known to me all through my life; but—after 
a search through the General Index volumes of 
‘N. & Q.’—I believe it has not been recorded in 
these pager. It is generally used as a canting, 
hypocritical saying; but only the other day I 
heard it said of a distinguished ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary, who certainly has a habit of turning his eyes 
up to the very roof, whether he is preaching, or 
speaking, or delivering a charge. Is the saying a 
mere whimsical expression ; or, as regards the 
duck, has it any foundation in natural history? I 
can recall the sense, though not the exact words, 
of a passage in one of the earliest of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s many thousands of excellent sermons, which 
was that we were set an example of gratitude to 
Providence even by birds and little ducks, who 
did not drink without immediately lifting up their 
heads to heaven to return thanks. 

Cornpert Bepe. 

{The notion of a bird lifting up its head in thanks 
after drinking is far older than Mr, Spurgeon. ] 


‘Tue Taatcuer.’—Can any of your readers tell 
me where the original of Morland’s picture ‘ The 
oo ’ now is ; and whether the scene was in the 

of Wight? It was engraved in 1806, by Wm. 
Ward. M. Damanr. 


Linyzvus.—His arms are divided into three 
fields, and the colour of each symbolizes one of the 
kingdoms of nature: the red, the animal; the 
green, the vegetable. What is the third? (24 B., 
li, 8. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Derrick Carver.—I am under the impression 
is in existence a genealogical chart showing 

the descendants of the Derrick Carver who suffered 
martyrdom at Lewes, Sussex, in 1555. Can any 
one inform me where I can obtain a copy, or suggest 


where search should be made for tracing his 
descendants ? W. Mz. 


Nenror’s Horet.—I find many of Pitt’s early 
letters to his mother dated from this hotel, “ King 
Street.” May I ask if this was King Street, St. 
James’s, or King Street, Westminster? It is quite 
possible that the latter is meant, since he liked to 
be near to the House of Commons, in order to 
hear the debates, long before he became a member 
of the legislature. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Tue Tosy.—Hakluyt mentions “a true report 
of a worthy fight” between five ships of London 
against eleven galleys and two frigates of the King 
of Spain, anno 1586. Can any of your readers 
supply the names of the captains and owners of 
the said ships—specially of the Toby? The others 
were the Merchant Royal, the Edward Bonaven- 
ture, the William and John, and the Susan. 

Iask as Rushworth states that Alderman Vassall 
fitted out two ships—the Samuel and Little Toby, 
the latter commanded by his son—to resist, with 
numerous others, the Spanish Armada, and I 
should like to know whether the Toby of Hakluyt’s 
fight of 1586 is the same as Rushworth’s Little 
Toby of 1588. 8. V. H. 


Spark or Sparke, Devonsuire.—The under- 
signed desires detailed information as to a family 
of bankers at Exeter in the last century, named 
Spark or Sparke, who were Quakers. 

It is stated that on one occasion, during a trial 
for forgery, the acting partner of this firm, being 
then in the witness-box, was examined as to the 
signature of an impounded cheque; he asked for 
permission to inspect it, and, so soon as he re- 
ceived it, he thrust it into his mouth, masticated, 
and swallowed it. The reason alleged for thus de- 
feating the ends of justice is that he was opposed 
to the penalty of capital punishment for that 
offence, and so took this wy method of 
destroying the evidence. It is said that at the 
trial of Woodfall, the printer, for publishing the 
Junius letter “to the king,” the foreman of the 
jury did secrete and destroy the number of Wood- 
fall’s paper relied on as evidence ; just, also, as a 
certain Q.C. quashed a case by drinking a bottle 
of liqueur produced as evidence. VENDALE. 


Rusens.—Is it known where Rubens’s discourses, 
partly in Latin, Italian, and Dutch, on statues, 
paintings, and comparisons of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, &c., are now? A certain Mr. Maurice 
Johnson, of Spalding, Lincolnshire, once produced 
the manuscript at a meeting of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. It was apparently an exact facsimile 
of Rubens’s travelling album. The hand- 
writing, and even the inks, had been exactly 


copied. It had been brought from Brussels by a 
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Capt. Johnson, son of the above Maurice. The 
original was in Paris. It was intended to repro- 
duce it, but that has never been done. 

OC. A. Warp. 


Freisure or Frisvre.—Is there, or ought there 
to be, any distinction, orthoepic or etymologic, 
between these spellings? Both are used for the 
Swiss canton and town, for two larger, said to be 
the second and third most important in Baden, 
three smaller in Germany, and one yet less in 
France. They must surely represent, to both a 
Frenchman and German, different sounds. There 
was also an old spelling, Freyburg ; and it would 
surely be of some advantage if more than one 
derivation could be found, and some reason for 
distinguishing these places apart, or 


Arms or Dunxirx.—What are the arms of the 
town of Dunkirk ? It would seem, from a passage 
in Mr. Welford’s ‘History of Newcastle and 
Gateshead,’ that some object which was taken for 
** the ragged staff” was borne as an ensign by a 
pirate of this kind in 1627 (vol. iii. p. 278). 

ANON. 


Srarrorpsatre.—In Burke's ‘Extinct 
Baronetcies’ (sub nom. “ Aston of Aston”) it is 
stated that Richard Aston (d. 1529) had (inter 
alios) a son, “ Robert, of Grange, in the County of 
Stafford.” Neither in Moule’s ‘ British Counties’ 
nor in Smith’s ‘ English Atlas’ can I find mention 
of such a place, Oan any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify it ? F. W. D. 


Anne Tretawyy.—This lady was sole maid of 
honour and friend of the Princess Mary of York, 
who was married to her cousin, William of Orange, 
afterwards William III. of England. She accom- 

nied the princess abroad, but was suddenly sent 

k to England, as the prince considered her in- 
fluence with the princess to be detrimental to his 
efforts to disengage his consort’s sympathies from 
her father, James IT. What relation was this 
Anne Trelawny to Sir Jonathan, the Bishop of 
Bristol, Exeter, and Winchester successively ? 
Was she his sister? Burke apparently does not 
give any assistance. ALPHA. 


ArmortaL. — Were the arms of the Carew 
family, viz., Or, three lions passant in pale sable, 
derived from the Lovels or Lovets of Normandy, 
with their tinctures altered ? Lovel of Normandy 
bore, 1 and 4, Sable, three wolves’ heads or; 2 and 
3, Ar, three wolves t in pale sable, for Lovel 
of England. May not the lions of the Carewes 
(perhaps originally wolves) have been derived 
from the Plantagenets? Had the Lovels of Karey 
Castle, in Somerset, any connexion with the town 
of Crewe (perhaps a contraction of Carew), in Che- 
shire. T. W. Carey. 


INFORMATION REGARDING Porm WanTED.— 
He is dead ; he died of a broken heart, 
Of a frightened soul and a frenzied brain ; 
He died of playing a desperate part 
For folly, which others played for gain ; 
Yet o’er his turf the rebels rave ; 
Be silent, wretches ; spare the grave. 
The above, with five or six other verses of a 
similar character, referring, apparently, to an Irish 
patriot, went the round of the papers in or about 
the year 1844. Whose career was there described; 
and what circumstances did the lines comme- 
morate? They are worthy of being reproduced ; 
but I have no copy, and nothing to depend upon 
but memory. 8. A. 


Carpivat Apam or Hertrorp.—On the ri 
side of the entrance to the church of Sta. Cecilia, 
in Trastevere, in Rome, I recently saw the tomb 
of Cardinal Adam de Hertford, titular of the 
church, died 1398. Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ gives 
a very meagre account of him and of his tomb, 
telling us that he was administrator of the diocese 
of London, and having opposed Urban VL, was 
arrested, with others, at Lucera, imprisoned at 
Genoa, and only saved from death by the inter- 
vention of the King of England. Where can 
fuller account be found of this prelate and his 
descent ; and what was the name of his see? The 
sarcophagus bears three shields of arms. Two con- 
tain the royal arms of the period: viz., Quarterly, 
land 4, France ancient ; 2 and 3, England ; and 
(which Murray does not notice) a third shield, 
bearing what we may assume were the personal 
arms of the cardinal: ...... , ON ...... an 
eagle displayed ...... These arms do not appear, 
I think, in Papworth or Burke. 

Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B. 


‘From Oxrorp To Roms.’—Whence comes the 
following? I quote from memory. It occurs as 
an extract in a one-volume tale which I read some- 
where about the year 1850, and have never seen 
since, called ‘ From Oxford to Rome.’— 

They may be near to the pearly gates, 
May be close to the ear of heaven ; 
But who would dwell in the servants’ 
When the master’s hall is given ? 
K. P. D. E. 


Carewne.—Where shall I find an account of 
this French penal settlement, and of the treatment 
of the prisoners there? All sorts of wild state- 
ments concerning it were in circulation during the 
reign of Napoleon III. Anon. 


Dare or Book Wantep.—Can any reader tell 
me the date of ‘ Divers useful Instructions for all 
Young Souldiers, and such who are disposed to 
Learn and have Knowledg of the English Military 
Discipline.’ This title appears on p. 3 of my copy, 
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which is without the preceding pages. The first 
of the illustrations to the “Firing Exercise ” at- 
tached bears the inscription, “Sould by Iohn 
Overton at the white horse without Newgate,” 
but no date. KILuIiGREw. 

[You do not state the size of the volume, which might 
facilitate inquiry, Consult Lowndes, s, v, “ Military.’’] 


James Famrty.—Will any of your readers in- 
form me whether there is any connexion between 
the under-mentioned families ?— 

1. William James, of Washington, co. Durham, 
who died about 1662. He was, I believe, Rector 
of Washington and Bishop of Durham. 

2. Thomas James, skinner and glover, of Heb- 
burn, in the county of Northumberland. He was 
a bondsman for Mrs. Rebecca Milburn, of Cockle 
Park Tower, co. Northumberland, for the adminis- 
tration of her husband’s estate in the year 1697. 

3. —— James, of Crishall, Essex, about 1680. 

A. —— James, of Park Farm, Kent, about 
1770. 

5. Thomas James, of Croydon, about 1868. 

6. John James, of Brentford Butts, and after- 
wards of Ealing, in the county of Middlesex, 
about 1808. 

7. John James, of Saltash, in the county of 
Cornwall, about 1800. 

8. John James, of Denford Court, co Berks. 

9. John James, of Rathbeg, in King’s County 
Ireland. Joun WILLIs. 

8, Picton Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Catasinian.—A popular authority writes of 
“the Calasirian division of the Egyptian war- 
caste,” but gives no explanation. Does it mean 
mercenaries from Cwlo-Syria, classed on the same 
principle as the Varangians at old Byzantium ? 

A. H. 


Lorp Fanny.—This was a nickname for some 
one sixty or seventy years ago. Whom did it indi- 
cate? It often occurs in the satirical literature of 
the time. In Blackwood’s Magazine, 1822, vol. xii. 
p. 80, we read :— 

And heres the Poetical Bank of Sam Rogers— 
Firm still by the aid of old England’s old Codgers, 

hose notes are as good as those given by Lord Fanny 
Or Lord Byron who puffs them—a critical zany. 

Anon. 


Royatist anp Cromwettian CoLours. — 
What were the colours under which Cromwell and 
the Royalists respectively fought? I do not re- 
member to have seen this mentioned by Macaulay 
or any other historian. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Kixe James’s Lorps.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to any source of information on the sub- 
ject of King James’s lords? In one of the earliest 
of Trollope’s novels, ‘ The Kellys and O’Kellys,’ a 


represented as descended from a person ennobled 
by King James II. after his throne had 

declared vacant, and the author states, I think, 
there are other lords by the same right to be found 
in Ireland, who are addressed as such and treated 
with deference accordingly by the peasantry. A 
similar question might be asked with regard to 


Cromwell’s lords. Joun Rice Brrne. 


TueatricaL Prixt.—Subject a steelyard, 
on which, at left, are suspended by bands two men 
and two women. At extreme right, sitting on 
balance, is a man who, notwithstanding the short- 
ness of the yard, weighs down the quartet. He 
waves a plumed hat, and is evidently cheering. 
Six other figures are on the stage. At the back of 
the print is written “ The Steel-yard.” The sub- 
jects are evidently portraits. Whose are they; 
and what is the period ? H. ©. Micvarp. 

52, John Street, Barnsbury, N. 


Priate.—Was any one allowed to have silver 
plate on which arms were engraved without the 
cognizance of the Heralds’ College? F. K. H. 


AccusaTIVE AND Itatiay.—An 
old classical friend reading Machiavelli the other 
day found that the Latin construction still pre- 
vailed, more or less, “ Protestarono ai Sanniti, la 
pace non valere,” &c. He wants to know how long 
after Machiavelli’s death, in 1527, this use lasted 
—till che and the subjunctive 


Avtuors or QuoraTions WanTED.— 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the glorious Rhine, 


How regally it flows. 
P. H. Scorr, 
A dreary place this world would be were there no little 
people in it, Nunc. 


It was my duty to have loved the highest ; 
It surely was my profit had I known, 
1t would have been my pleasure had I —_ 


Replies, 


HOUSE OF STUART. 

(7™ S. v. 188, 292, 469.) 
If the royal house of Stuart, as such, is extinct 
(though now your correspondent Sicma seems in- 
clined to think it may not be), the headship of the 
clan—no longer royal—belongsof right, apparently, 
either to the Earl of Galloway or to the descend- 
ant and heir male (if any) of Andrew Stuart of 
Torrence, who was, it appears, second son of Alex- 
ander Stuart of Darnley. Allowing that the male 
line of King Robert III. ended in the person of 
King James V.,and no legitimate (Stuart) descend- 
ants remained of King Robert II., then Cardinal 
York was the undoubted head of the house of 
Stuart at the time of his death, as representative 


Lord O'Kelly is one of the characters, who is 
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and heir male of James, the fifth Steward of Scot- 
land, the common ancestor of King James V. and 
of his kinsman Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lennox, 
from whom descended the later royal Stuarts. 
The present head of the clan must certainly be 
the heir male of the Cardinal. My query, there- 
fore remains in its original form—Who is the 
male heir of that prince ? 

Your correspondent R. M. considers that “they 
(the Stuart kings of England) were, as dynasties 
are generally reckoned, a different dynasty from 
the earlier kings of Scotland, and it was merely, so 
to say, an accident that they had the name from 
the second of the three husbands of Queen Mary.” 
James (afterwards VI. of Scotland and I. of 
England) was the son of Mary, Queen of Scots by 
her second husband and kinsman, Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley. James was a Stuart both on his 
father’s and his mother’s side. The late King of 
Spain, Alfonso XII., affords a similar instance of 
a son whose mts were of the same house, and 
who became king in succession to his mother, and 
not to his father. He called himself “Borbon y 
Borbon,” as James of Scotland might have been 
styled ‘Stuart and Stuart.” Both the princes 
ascended the throne of their ancestors in the life- 
time of its former occupant—in each case the 
king’s mother, not father: in each case the 
father was styled King Consort,* whilst the mother 
was Queen Regnant. Did a fresh dynasty of Scot- 
tish kings begin in the person of James VI., and 
of Spanish kings in the person of Alfonso XII. ? 
I believe these are the only exactly similar in- 
stances afforded as yet by European history. The 
Queens Regnant of England, viz., Mary I., Eliza- 
beth, Mary II., and Queen Anne, left no son to 
succeed them. The nine days’ queen, Jane 
Dudley, had no issue, and the only case in which 
the crown came to the son of a female claimant in 
England + was that of Henry IL, who certainly 
founded a fresh dynasty; but his mother, the 
Empress Matilda, had ceded her rights to Stephen 
on condition that he, Stephen, acknowledged her 
son as his heir. If William, Duke of Gloucester, 
the only son of Queen Anne who survived infancy, 
had outlived his mother and succeeded her as 
William IV., would he (as the son of Prince George 
of Denmark) have been the founder of a fresh 
dynasty of English kings; or would the Stuart 
line (from which alone he would have derived his 
right to the succession) have been continued in his 
person ? 

The position of a queen regnant differs from that 
of any other woman. Her heraldic achievement is 


* I write under correction as regards Darnley. Was 


he not declared “ joint sovereign” with Mary? 

+ Henry VIII. succeeded his father as king, though 
his hereditary right to the throne was undoubtedly de- 
rived from his mother, Queen 
Plantagenet kings, 


Elizabeth, as heiress of the 


arranged with helmet and crest as that of a man. 
When the hatchments of the late lamented Prince 
Consort were placed over the principal entrances 
of Buckingham Palace and the other royal resi- 
dences, the arms of the sovereign were placed on 
the dexter or husband’s side, and those of the prince 
on the sinister or wife’s side. Ifa prince succeeds 
his father on a throne, he naturally continues his 
father’s line and dynasty. If, as in the case of 
James VI. of Scotland and Alfonso XII. of Spain, 
he succeed his mother (who during her reign, in the 
eyes of the civil and heraldic law, ranked as a man), 
query if he does not do the same ? 

God grant that the day may still be far distant 
when such a case may require the law officers of 
the Crown in England to decide the question one 
way or the other. C. H. 

Florence. 


Lor, tae Perrect or Ler vi. 26).— 
I cannot understand how the word lot, used as the 
past tense of let, can have anything to do with the 
Gothic lai-lét. Surely we have got beyond the 
stage when English was “derived” from Gothic. 
It is probably meant that lot represents the common 
Teutonic form which appears in Gothic as lailvt. 
But the very example which is cited is against thir. 
If tai-ték in Gothic appears as took in English 
(which is irregular and accidental), it would 
follow that where we have Jailét in Gothic we 
should expect loot in English. It is far more pro- 
bable that lot is formed after the analogy of got. 
We say get, got, got ; and, similarly, let, lot, lot. In 
the same way we use wore as the past tense of wear, 
merely because bore is the past tense of bear, The 
true past tense was weared. The very word got is 
ancther instance ; it is not the correct representa- 
tive of the old past tense (which would be gat), but 
anew formation. The occurrence of lot as the past 
tense of let is worth recording ; but the explana- 
tion offered of it obviously fails, as I have shown. 
Once more, took does not correspond to tai-tdk ; it 
was formed by analogy with shook. The whole is 
wrong throughout. Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Have none of the philologists who have been 
pig for this lost form ever read the charming 


But aye she loot the tears doun fa’ 
For Tock o’ Hazeldean ? 
C. F. 8. M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 

In Scotch we still conjugate let, loot, looten, or 
letten. Thus the Gothic laiiét and O.E. leért (= 
leolt) or leot, are more accurately preserved in the 
Scotch loot than in the Anglo-Irish lot. 

Gero, 


Roman Marriage Laws v. 448).— 
Briefly, a distinction must be made between civil 
marriage (connubium, juste nuptic, or justum 
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matrimonium) and gentile marriage (nuptie or 
matrimonium). The test of the former was 
patria potestas; the test of the latter the legiti- 
macy of the children (Gaius, i, 55 ; ‘ Digest,’ I. vi. 
3; ‘Just. Inst.,’ I. ix.). The former was confined 
to Roman citizens and such Latins or aliens as had 
the connubium, or right of civil marriage (Gaius, i. 
56). The latter, while the distinction between 
Cives and Latini remained, took place between 
Roman citizens and Latins or aliens who had not 
the connubium ; it was a strictly valid marriage, 
and the breach of it was regarded as adultery 
(‘Dig.” XLVIIL. v. 13, pr. 1). Ultimately the 
citizenship was conferred by Caracalla on every 
free subject of the empire (‘ Dig.’ I. 17). 
Wm. W. Marsuatt, B.C.L. M.A. 

Guernsey, 

Mr. Bovucater draws attention to a fact in the 
history of the Roman people which embodies what 
deserves to be called a widely prevalent legal con- 
ception rather than a “ monstrous prejudice.” For 
marriage Jure Civili, that is, according to the Civil 
Law of Rome, the possession of Roman citizenship 
was a necessary condition precedent. The pere- 
grinus, ¢.¢., the alien or foreigner (Prof. Muirhead 
prefers to call him peregrin), the freeman who 
was not a Roman citizen, could at the best only 
contract marriage Jure Gentium (after the intro- 
duction of the Praetorian system), because, unless 
by special grant, he had neither connubium, i. e., 
the right of marriage Jure Civili, with Rome, nor 
commercium, %,e., technically, the right of pur- 
chase and sale. The child of a Roman mother and 
a peregrinus followed the mother. These points 
are succinctly stated from Ulpian and other jurists 
on pp. 162 and 204 of Salkowski’s ‘Roman Pri- 
vate Law,’ translated and edited by E. E. Whitfield, 
M.A. (London, 1886). The distinction as to con- 
nubium ceased with the constitution of Antoninus 
Caracalla, a.p. 212, by which citizenship was ex- 
tended to all freemen within the Orbis Romanus, for 
the effect of which Mr. Boucaizr may see Sir 
H. 8. Maine’s ‘Ancient Law.’ Reference may also 
be made to Muirhead’s ‘ Historical Introduction to 
the Private Law of Rome’ (Edinburgh, 1886), 
p. 241, where is shown the influence of the Roman 
Jus Gentium on the law of marriage, and to one of 
Sir H. S. Maine’s later works, ‘ Early Law and 
Custom ’ (London, 1883), pp. 222-3, where several 
—— occur which should help to clear up Mr. 

ucuigr’s view of Roman marriage law. Sir 
Henry there questions whether there is any society 
which is not at the same time “ exogamous” and 
“ endogamous,” and he supports his doubt by ex- 
amples from the Roman prohibited marriages, 
which fall within “‘a circle not widely differing 
from that traced by our own Table of Prohibited 
Degrees,” as well as from the equal invalidity of 
“any marriage of a Roman citizen with a woman 
who was not herself a Roman citizen, or who did 


not belong to a community having the much- 
valued and always expressly conferred privilege of 
connubium with Rome.” Having thus shown 
Roman society to have been at once “ exogamous” 
and “endogamous,” Sir Henry reinforces his argu- 
ment from Hindu law, where the same twofold 
aspect is found in the law of marriage. 
C. H. E. Carmicwakt. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Seven Crericat Orpers (7" §. vi. 28).—In 
the Catholic Church the ecclesiastical orders are as 
follows: Bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, aco- 
lytes, exorcists, lectors, and ostiarii. 

“Some Canonists add another order, that of the ton- 
sure, but it is generally regarded as @ mere introduction 
to the clerical state...... Many theologians, among whom 
is St. Thomas, do not regard the episcopate as a separate 
order, but only as the completion and extension of the 
priesthood, and hence reckon the number of the orders 
as seven ”’ (‘ Catholic Dictionary ’). 

The ordines majores sacre are bishops, priests, 
deacons, and, since the thirteenth century, sub- 
deacons. The ordines minores are acolytes, exor- 
cists, lectors or readers, and ostiarii or door-keepers. 
The ‘Imperial Dictionary’ (1882) by some over- 
sight in its definition of Roman Catholic orders 
omits the sub-diaconite. 

Henri Le Lossicet. 


The excellent ‘Cat. Concil. Trident.’ (part ii. 
cap. xxiv.), enumerates the seven orders as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Docendum igitur erit hosce omnes ordines ~~ 

numero contineri, semperque ita a Catholica lesia 
traditum esse; quorum nomina hec sunt: Ostiarius, 
Lector, Exorcista, Acolytus, Subdiaconus, Diaconus, 
Sacerdos,” 
There follows a list of authorities. But a more 
recent and critical notice of the antiquity of the 
several orders, and of the early writers by whom 
they are mentioned, from a.p. 251 (Eusebius, ‘ H. 
E.,’ vi. 43), and pseudo-Ignatius (‘Ad Ant.,’ c. xi.), 
may be seen in Bishop Lightfoot’s note on this 
last authority (‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ pt. ii. vol. ii. 
sect. ii. p. 824). Ep. 


Piastre (7 8S. v. 507).—The Spanish coin of 
this name is worth about 4s. of our money ; the 
old Italian, 3s. '7d.; the Turkish about 2d. and a 
little over, or 100 are equivalent to 18s. In Egypt 
100 are equal to a pound sterling. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Vernon (7 S. v. 487; vi. 14).—So far as can be 
gathered from its history, Vernon is a place-name 
of mediseval growth, but it may represent a Celtic 
root, and might be compared with Verdun, Ver- 
nandois, &c. The Latinized form, as found in 
charters of the eleventh century, is Vernonium, or, 
more fully, Vernonium Castram. The town, which 
has enjoyed in modern times a reputation as the 
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favourite home of the small rentier, owes its origin 
to the castle, which, according to M. Chapus, 
* Guides Itinéraires, Paris au Havre, Bibliothéque 
des Chemins de Fer ’ (Paris, 1855), was founded in 
the eleventh century. In 1323 this castle was 
strengthened by Henry I. of England, and it served 
for a time asa refuge to Philip Augustus of France, 
whose son Louis annexed it, probably without the 
forms of a plébiscite. Nomap. 


The place-name Vernon is supposed to be of 
Celtic origin, signifying an alder tree, and in its 
Welsh forms, Wernan and Wern, is very common in 
Wales for low-lying localities. W. T. 


Tevementat Bripess v. 348, 409, 471, 
517).—I have not seen any suggestions as to the 
probable origin of bridge-houses. There is a tene- 
mental bridge at Glenarm, co. Antrim, where a 
house with yard behind covers the whole bridge ; 
its origin is known, and may throw some light on 
similar older structures. The man who owned the 
ground on one side of the little river was a builder, 
and when making some repairs on the opposite 
side of the stream he raised a strong wall by the 
water; he then cast a bridge over to his own side, 
thus lengthening the arch under the street, and 
over this new-won territory he erected his house 
and premises, and he thus escapes all grownd-rent / 
Conservancy Commissioners scarcely knew their 
duties then, or were easily persuaded that the new 
house would be an improvement to the street by 
thus hiding up a dirty stream. 

W. Crarke Rosixsoy, 

Durham. 


There is still a wayside chapel on an old bridge 
over the river at Salisbury, and the house once 
occupied by its chaplain is there, though much 
disfigured by modern alterations. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


Nash, in his ‘ History of Worcester,’ states that 
there was formerly a chapel erected on “the bridge 
in Droitwich, and through the middle of this 
chapel passed the high road leading to Bromsgrove, 
the reading-desk and pulpit being on one side of 
the road, and the congregation sitting on the other. 
In the windows of this chapel were the arms of 
Beauchamp, Le Despencer, Rudwyde,” &c. 

A. 


Tae Mayritower (7" §. v. 328, 490).—An 
apparent discrepancy between the first two notes 
at the latter reference needs explaining. Four of 
the persons named in Governor Bradford’s list 
must not be counted separately, as they are in- 
cluded in the numbers composing the families to 
which, in one capacity or other, they belonged. 
John Howland was of Governor Cavour’s family ; 
George Soule of Governor Winslow's ; Dotey and 


Leister of Master Hopkins’s. It should also be 
explained that one person (a servant of Master 
Faller’s) died, and one (a son of Master Hop- 
kins’s) was born during the voyage. This child 
was named Oceanus! It will thus be seen that 
101 sailed and 101 arrived, though the persons 
were not the same. Cc. C. B. 


Loycevity or Mippite or a Famity 
(7 S. v. 509).—A belief very commonly obtains 
that the children of very youthful parents or of 
such as are well stricken in years are less robust 
than the offspring of persons in the prime of life. 
The middle child of a family necessarily arrives 
after the constitutions of its father and mother are 
established, and before the appearance of premo- 
nitory symptoms of decay. Such a child has, 
therefore, on the above theory, the fairest chance 
of a prolonged existence. 

Frayk Reve Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Lease For 999 Years (7* §,. iii. 450; iv. 72, 
176, 334, 416, 495; v. 72)—The question of a 
lease for this length of time has often been dis- 
cussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and it may therefore be well 
to note an instance of one just granted. On Satur- 
day, June 2, the Kyrle Society opened a garden 
and playground in Red Cross Street, Southwark, 
on ground let to the society by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, for 999 years at a rent of a far- 
thing a year. Fall particulars of the fact and of 
the opening ceremony are given in the daily news- 
papers of Monday, June 4, 1888. 

Georce Ravey. 


Tue First Pompine Enoine Company (7" 8, 
v. 225, 357).—If Mr. Renpie had read my note 
he would, I think, have perceived that the pump- 
ing engines of which I spoke had nothing to do 
with fire extinction, but were for raising water 
from mines. The early history of the fire-engine 
(in the modern sense) is most interesting, but 
could hardly be treated briefly enough for insertion 
in‘ N. & Q.’ It begins with the squirt (sipho) of 
Agricola, 1556, and Besson, 1578, which de 
velopes into the “‘German Engine” of Salomon 
de Caus, 1615, the more perfect engines of various 
forms described by Bate, 1634, and ultimately 
assumes an almost modern shape in the ‘ Neieuwe 
Slang Brand Spuiten’ of Jan van der Heide 
senior and junior, 1673-1690. The engine noticed 
by Pepys was of the character of those mentioned 
by Bate, and had to be filled by buckets, having 
no suction hose. As late as 1667 the provision 
for the City of London, stimulated by the late 
conflagration, was as follows: twelve large engines 
and certain smaller ones, supplemented by “ brazen 
hand squirts.” All these details as to fire extin- 


guishing engines, however entertaining, sink into 
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insignificance in comparison with the history of 

the water-commanding engine, the parent of the 

motor which (pace Mr. Ruskin) has, perhaps, 

added more to the comfort of man that any other 

mechanical discovery. J. Exiot Hopexin. 
Richmond-on-Thames. 


Hewry IV. Mary ve Bouvn (7" §. vi. 
8).—He would be a clever man who could answer 
this query. There is little doubt that the cireum- 
stance never occurred, for the reasons following :— 

1, Mary Bohun was the ward of her mother, 
Joan, Countess of Hereford, and was never in the 
keeping of her brother-in-law. Payments to the 
countess ‘‘for the sustenance of her daughter 
Mary, in her suite,” are found up to Nov. 7, 1376 
(Issue Roll, Michs., 51 Edw. III.), and a grant of 
100 marks per annum for the same purpose was 
made to her, March 10, 1380 (Patent Roll, 3 
Ric. IL., part ii.), 

2. On July 27, 1380, the marriage of Mary de 
Bohun, 5,000 marks in value, was granted to the 
King of Castile and Leon (John of Gaunt) “that 
she may marry our cousin, Henry, Earl of Derby” 
(Patent Roll, 4 Ric. IL., part i.). 

3. The marriage of Henry and Mary took place 
at “Rocheford” (not Arundel), between this 
July 27, 1380, and Mar. 6, 1381; and among the 
guests were her mother, ten of the king’s min- 
strels, and four minstrels of the Earl of Cambridge, 
which does not look much like a hurried and secret 
ceremony. Witness the following extracts from the 
Register of John of Gaunt :— 

“1381. Mar. 6. Leicester. Order to William Oke 
(clerk of the Duke’s Great Wardrobe) to pay (among 
other sums) to Mauce Doubler for a ruby, given by us to 
our daughter Marie, Countess of Derby, on the day of 
her marriage, 8 marks; and for making the ring, and 
anotber ring with a diamond, 28s. 8d. ; for ‘ atantz deniers 
mys sur le liure le iour des esposailes n’re t’same filz le 
Conte de Derby, 40s.; et pur atantz deniers p’ loffrandre 

sic} a la mesee, 13s, 4d.’; to ten miustrels of the King, 
ing with us that day, of our gift, 10 marks, and to 
four of our brother the Earl of Cambridge, 2 marks; to 
various officers of our cousin the Countess of Hertford 
(a common variety of Hereford), being at the said feast, 
of our gift, 50 marks; and to the officers and varlets of 
her chamber, 10 marke ; to John Judex, Esterling, for a 
silver hanap and ewer given by our order to our daughter 
the Countess of Derby on the day of her marriage, on 
the part of our daughter (Elizabeth) of Pembroke, 19/.” 
(vol. ii. fol. 48, b). 

“1382. Feb. 20. London, Allow in the next account 
of William Overbury our butler for one tun of Gascon 
wine, and one fatt of Rynes wine, given to our cousin 
the Countess of Hereford, and sent to Rocheford for the 
marriage of our son the Earl of Derby” (Z0., fol, 58, b). 
Even after her marriage Mary remained in her 
mother’s guardianship, for on Feb. 1, 1382, John 
of Gaunt issued an order to pay to the Countess of 
Hereford an annual rent of 100 marks “p’ la 
garde et coustages'de n’re t’sch’e file en ley Marie 
Contesse de Derby,” which he had granted 
from the issues of Glatton, Holme, and Hig- 


ham Ferrars, from Feb. 5, 1382, until the said 
Mary should attain the age of fourteen years (Ib., 
fol. 56). On the 20th a further mandate is issued 
commanding that the payment shall be made with 
all possible haste, “sique la dite Contesse neit plus 
de matire dep’ suere desore enauant deuers nous 
p’ celle paiement ” fol. 58). 

4. Lastly, the Countess of Arundel, who is 
alleged to have helped the elopement by ——— 
her niece Mary as a visitor at Arundel, di 
Jan. 11, 1372, about eight years before the mar- 
riage took place. : 

The whole story appears to be either a false 
rumour or a fabrication. HERMENTRUDE. 


Anima Sacairice at CurisTian 
(7" 8. v. 466).—I find amongst my cuttings, under 
the date of 1866, the following, which shows that 
the absurd custom alluded to had not then died 
out :-— 

“Tue Queen’s Huntrsman.—Yesterday the 
remains of Mr. Charles Davis, the late Queen’s hunts- 
man, were interred in Sunninghill Churchyard, in the 
presence of a large number of the followers of the 
Queen’s hunt. At noon the body of the deceased was 
conveyed from his late residence at Ascot, followed by 
Messrs. C, and R. Davis, the relatives, Mr. Alderman 
Blunt, Mr. M. H. Phillips, Mr, Edwards, Mr. H. King, 
the present Queen’s huntsman, to Sunning Hill Church, 
where the last sad ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Conyngham Ellis, Vicar of Cranbourne ; the Rev. A. M. 
Wall, Vicar of Sunning Hill; and the Rev. B. Pearse, 
incumbent of Ascot. Lord Colville, the noble Master of 
the Buckhounds ; Major-General Hood ; Major-General 
Seymour; and Col. ih. H. Vyse met the body at the 
church and witnessed the obsequies. The favourite 
hunter of the deceased was shot previous to the funeral, 
and the ears of the animal were placed upon his coffin 
when in the grave and buried with him. A large number 
of the gentry were present at the funeral.’ 

Epwarp T. Dunn. 


Lonsdale Road, Barnes. 


In 1871 the remains of Bishop Simon (1228- 
1247) were discovered in the ruined cathedral of 
St. German, within the castle of Peel, with the 
skeleton of a dog at his feet. The fact was noticed 
in ‘N. & Q.’ at the time, I believe, and some cor- 
respondence followed. 
Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 
St. Thomas's, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Surely it is not necessary to suppose that because 
a greyhound’s bones were found in a tomb at 
Staindrop, there must have been an animal sacri- 
fice! Why should not a person, even a “lordly 
Neville,” have ordered a pet greyhound to be 
buried at his own feet? Surely the average dog 
is, to say the least, a more faithful friend than the 
average Christian ! Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Lerrer or Mary, Queen or Scots (7"S. v. 
505).—The moral precept attributed to the Scottish 
queen is given thus in Riley’s ‘ Dictionary of Latin 
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Quotations,’ but without any mention of the 
author :— 

“Si quid feceris honestum cum labore, labor abit, 
honestum manet. Si quid feceris turpe cum voluptate, 
voluptas abit turpitudo manet”’ (ed. 1859, p. 425). 
George Herbert, in ‘The Church Porch,’ says :— 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
And Dr. Shuttleworth, Bishop of Chichester, has 
something to the same effect :-— 

Do right, though pain and anguish be thy lot, 

Thy heart will cheer thee when the pain ’s forgot ; 

Do wrong for pleasure’s sake—then count thy gains— 

The pleasure soon departs, the sin remains, 

Wa. Unperuitt. 


It may be worth mentioning that this most inte- 
resting little document bas been printed already in 
Hearne’s edition of the ‘ Vita Henrici IV.,’ 1716, 
and in Dr. Bliss’s ‘ Reliquie Hearniane.’ The 
original is preserved still in the Bodleian Library, 
see Mr, Macray’s ‘Annals.’ 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Vicror Hueco: “Mairre Yvon” 8. v. 
269, 412).—E. McO— has given an insufficient 
notice of St. Yvo of Trequier, nor has he given an 
authority for the lines which he quotes, nor has he 
mentioned the third line, “Res miranda populo.” 
Baronius has, in reference to St. Yvo, at May 19 :— 

“In Britannia Minori 8, Ivonis Presbyteri et Con- 
fessoris, qui pro Christi amore causas pupillorum, 
viduarum ac defendebat,”—‘ Mart. Rom.,’ 
p. 195, Paris, 1607, 

Ribadeneira states that he died in 1303 (‘ Les 
Fleurs des Vies des Saints, t. i. p. 575, & Paris, 
1560). It is observed by a former learned con- 
tributor, F, O. H. (Dr. Husenbeth), that it is not 
possible to point out the whole of the prose from 
which the lines are taken—a statement which rests 
on the authority of Pire Ch. Cahier in his notice 
of St. Yvo, who also says there is another set of 
lines in the ‘Breviaire de Quimper’ (Cahier, 
Coractéristiques des Saints,’ p. 107). See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4S. i, 594, Ep. MarsHALt. 


Cascutetawis (7" v. 408).—In the supple- 
ment (1825) to Jamieson’s ‘Dictionary’ this 
word is given as the original reading for caspi- 
caws in the account of the trial of the Earl 
of Orkney. A derivation from Teutonic kausse 
(Fr. chausse), stocking, and lauw, warm, is 
suggested; and the sense of a foot-torture (“ warm- 
hose”) attached to the word. This torture is 
held to be different from that of the “‘ buits” or 
iron-boots, since the two are mentioned in the 
same list, 

Pirliewinks is a term found, according to the 
supplement, in a chartulary of St. Edmund’s 
Abbey, under the form pyrewinke. This record 
states that Robert Smith of Bury was punished by 


the torturers with the “pyrewinke,” which they 
t on so tight and that the blood spurted 
m his thumb. Sreceatt. 


I would suggest that caschielawis was derived 
from the French words “ cage au lais,” or cage of 
the standard, tree, or post. In former times, in 
garrisons where martial law prevailed, there was 
an instrument of punishment used called a “ whirli- 
gig,” which may be described as follows. Between 
two horizontal bars, which sprang from the bottom 
and top of an upright post, a circular wooden cage, 
about six feet high, and of sufficient diameter to 
receive the body of a human being, was so placed 
on a pivot that it revolved with the greatest 
velocity when set in motion. I think it is in 
Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities’ that I have seen an 
illustration of this machine. At the end of the 
last century one of these whirligigs stood near the 
Main Guard, Gibraltar. A lane in the vicinity 
was called Whirligig Lane. This is probably the 
calléja now known as Giro’s Passage. 

R. Stewart Parrerson, 

rk. 


Davip Garrick §. v. 148, 231, 496).— 
The other day I saw in the window of a shop in 
Edinburgh a large engraving entitled ‘Garrick 
surrounded by his Friends,’ and underneath, 
“London, published Augt. 20, 1851, by Somers 
and De Preece.” There must undoubtedly be 
many earlier engravings of this, as the picture is 
said to have been painted by Hogarth, who died 
in 1764, and is represented in the foreground of 
the engraving, for under the figures are placed 
their respective names. 

The famous actor is re ted seated on a 
chair in a careless posture, with one leg over the 
arm, as speaking to the company, whilst 
in the background Fame is blowing a trumpet. 
His friends are most of them connected with the 
stage, as Harry Woodward, Mrs. Abington, and 
Kitty Clive, all of whom are dressed in the cos- 
tume of the period. Opposite to him is seated 
Mrs. Garrick, wearing hood and hoop, and —s 
her dress open in front to show her richly brocad 
petticoat. The expression on her face is very quiet 
and demure, and she is depicted as a very pleasing- 
looking woman. 

It would be interesting to know what has be- 
come of the original picture, and whether it is 
really a work of Hogarth or not. There are many 
fine portraits of the English Roscius in existence, 
notably the fine full-length at Stratford-on-Avon, 
painted by Gainsborough. Garrick was also several 
times painted in company with Mrs. Garrick. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Exiza Jane Conroy (7" §. vi. 8).—H. T. H. 
will find the information he asks concerning the 
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above lady in Burke’s ‘Peerage.’ She was the 
eldest daughter of the first Sir John Conroy, 
was born in Dublin 1811, and died in 1855. Her 
father was created a baronet on July 7, 1837, by 
Her Majesty the Queen for his long and faithful 
services. He was an officer in the Royal Artillery 
and equerry to the Duke of Kent, and married, 
December 26, 1808, Elizabeth, only child and heir 
of Major-General Fisher, brother to the Right Rev. 
J. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, and had four sons 
and two daughters. W. Beruett. 
Rise, E. Yorks, 


This lady was the eldest daughter of Sir John 
Conroy, equerry to the Duchess of Kent. She 
was born in 1811, and died unmarried in 1855, 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


BaptismaL Forx-tore §. v. 46, 133).—I 
have just met with the following passage in Scar- 
ron’s ‘Roman Comique’ bearing upon the note 7 
S. v. 46. As I understand it, it is contrary to 
H. A. W.’s note, p. 133. Scarron ob. 1660 :— 

“Plusieurs familles me regardaient comme un objet 
digne de leur alliance, et méme !’on me fit porter trois 
ou quatre enfants au baptéme avec des filles des meil- 

res maisons de notre voisinage (qui est ordinairement 

ot l'on commence pour réussir sux mariages), mais 
je n’avais dans la pensée que ma chére du Lis,”—Partie 
iii, chap. x. 
JonaTHaN BovcaizEr. 

Kinsmen (7" §. v. 328, 397).—The following 

e from Dr, Philemon Holland’s translation 
of Plinie’s ‘ Naturall Historie’ corroborates your 
correspondent’s view that about the time when the 
Authorized Version appeared the word nephew was 
commonly used for son’s sop. It is taken from 
the edition printed by Adam Islip in 1601, tome i. 
p. 162 M :— 

“C, Crispinus Helarus, a gentleman of Fesulz, came 
with a solemne pompe carried before him into the 
Capitoll, attended upon with his nine children, seven 
sonnes and two daughters, with seven and twenty 
nephewes the sonnes of his children,” &c. 

It may be as well to point out that the Revised 
Version replaces nephew by “son’s son” in the 
Old Testament passages where it occurs, viz., 
Judges xii. 14, Job xviii. 19, and Isaiah xiv. 22, 
as well as by the more indefinite “ dchildren” 
in 1 Timothy v. 4. . S. B. H. 


Sr. Sopara (7" §. iv. 328, 371, 436 ; v. 35, 51, 
290, 334, 351, 491).—The following facts may be 
interesting. Before the Crimean War I copied an 
ancedote to the effect that the seraphim figures 
had been uncovered at the base of the dome, and 
that the fact being reported to the then Sultan, he 
replied, “ Let them alone, the right owners may yet 
have them.” His mother was a West Indian and 
a Christian! My first visit to Constantinople was 


of a figure of man or angel in a mosque was to 
me a marvel and a hope! As to the figure of our 
Lord over the Christian sacrarium, there it was 
distinct enough (in mosaics), and whilst I looked 
with awe upon that the Turkish guide whispered, 
“ Johnnie, Conshtantine, Conshtantine.” I have 
some mosaics of the church still, but not the 
theft of Turkish boys from the dome figures, unless 
they were winged to fly to such a height. 
W. F. Hosson, M.A. 


In April, 1858, I visited St. Sophia with the 
late General Sir Charles Gordon, who was then 
staying at Constantinople, and about to settle the 
Armenian boun He was at that time a young 
lieutenant R.E., only twenty-five years of age; but 
he was so earnest, sincere, and enthusiastic in all 
he undertook that every moment was of value, so 
much so that during his sojourn there hehad acquired 
a knowledge of the most interesting traditions of 
Constantinople. Gordon told me that when the 
frescoes on the interior walls of St. Sophia were 
first discovered, the Sultan Abdul Medjid, being 
informed of it, immediately went to inspect them, 
and on beholding the figure of the Saviour, and 
gazing silently at it for a few moments, he solemnly 
remarked, “ The time has not come yet! Cover 
it over.” Gordon was deeply impressed with this, 
for he was even then somewhat of a fatalist. 

James H. Crossman. 


Warix: Wene: Marx (7 §. v. 148, 276).— 
In connexion with the question asked about wene, 
I would offer this note. In Chaucer, ‘Tale of Sir 
Thopas,’ 90, occurs the following :— 

Into his sadil he clomb anoon, 
And priked over stile and stoon 
An elf queen for to spye ; 
Til he so longe hath ryden and goon, 
That he fond in a privé woon 
The contré of fairye 
So wylde. 

The word woon is, I suppose, won, a dwelling, 
haunt, or resort, common enough in the verb form 
(“There’s auld Rob Morris that wons in yon 
glen.”). May not Hogg’s wene be some corruption 
of this word? The “green wene” in which 
Kilmeny lay would then be a grassy spot in the 
midst of the wood suitable enough to be the 
threshold of the “‘land of thought.” It will, of 
course, be noticed that Chaucer’s woon, like Hogg’s 
wene, is the spot which leads to fairyland. The 
remarkable similarity of word and subject in the 
two poets must excuse me if I have betrayed great 
etymological ignorance. ALGERNON GISSING. 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 


Macreapy (7* §. vi. 7).—I believe the mother 
of Wm. Chas. Macready was named Birch, and 
was either sister or a near relative of the Thomas 
Birch who had a boarding-house for boys at Rugby 


to verify the anecdote, and the then solitary fact 


School, and who is mentioned on pp. 14, 21, 23, 
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and elsewhere in the ‘ Reminiscences.’ She was 
daughter of a Mr. Birch and Christine Frye. The 
Frye family had for many years lived at Montserrat, 
West Indies, and it is in tracing this family’s pedi- 
that I came across the Macready connexion. 
arianne and Henrietta Skerrett, mentioned on 
pp. 355, 356, 463, 471, &c., were cousins of the 
tragedian’s mother; the former died only last 


year. 

I wrote to Sir Frederick Pollock, author of the 
* Reminiscences,’ hoping to get confirmation of one 
or two points I was doubtful about with regard to 
Macready’s parents, but I have bad no reply ; still 
I believe the above information to be correct so 
far as it goes. One of Macready’s uncles was a 
Col. John Edward Birch. I have no other parti- 
culars, but shall be glad if Mr. Arcuer will 
favour me with any further information he may 
get. E. A. Fry. 

Yarty, King’s Norton, 

Mary Street now forms part of Stanhope Street, 
Euston Road. It extended from Robert Street to 
Charles Street, which latter street is now incor- 
porated with Drummond Street. Charles Street 
was a short street between Stanhope Street and 
Hampstead Road, opposite Drummond Street. 
Charles Street was at right angles to Mary Street, 
but the two streets were sufficiently near together 
to account for the confusion with regard to the 
locality of Macready’s birth. Fitzroy Square is 
on the opposite side of Euston Road to Stanhope 
Street, but being a fashionable square the name 
would probably be selected as indicating the 
neighbourhood in preference to Marylebone Fields, 
which was the more correct designation. There 
was a Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, now 
part of Mortimer Street; but there is no record of 
a Mary Street near it, so that it would seem that 
Macready’s birthplace was in what is now Stanhope 
Street. Jxo. Hess. 


In the St. Pancras parish maps of 1849 and 
1850 I find Mary Street, Hampstead Road, to be 
t of the present Stanhope Street, from Charles 
treet to Edward Street. Hampstead Road was 
still called Tottenham Court Road long after the 
New Road was made; and streets north of the 
New Road were sometimes spoken of as being in 
the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square. So I have 
no doubt Macready was born either in Mary 
Street or Charles Street, Hampstead Road, and I 
shall be glad if Mr. Arcuer can determine to 
which of these streets the honour belongs. 
Amprose Heat. 
Amédée Villa, Crouch End, N. 


Netson §S. iv. 367, 434).—I observe an 
inquiry respecting the portrait of Lord Nelson at 
Stamboul. A copy of this portrait has now been 

nted to our National Portrait Gallery by the 
tan. The original at Stamboul was taken at 


Naples, after the Battle of the Nile, and represents 
Lord Nelson with the star and plume of the 
Order of the Crescent, to which I drew attention 
in a note, p. 364. Lord Nelson had just been 
invested with this order, instituted in honour of 
his victory, and had his portrait taken and for- 
warded to the Sultan in recognition of the in- 
vestiture, J. Stanpisn Haty. 
Temple, 


TresHam (7 v. 444).—I have only just seen 
Mr. ©. A. Warn’s note on Tresham, and at once 
express my regret for having omitted to give a 
reference for Tresham’s lodgings in the Temple. 
The evidence is the examination of Lewis Tres- 
ham (‘S.P., Dow.,’ xvii. 22), and the examination 
of George Vavasour (‘Gunpowder Plot Book,’ 
No. 151). I suspect that the Clerkenwell lodg- 
ings were Francis Tresham’s own. Those in the 
Temple had been his father’s, and had recently 
descended to him on the death of Sir Thomas. 

With respect to Garnet, Mr. Warp will find in 
the Lnglish Historical Review for July the two 
depositions which settle the whole matter. That 
the king refused to allow them to be used against 
him should be accepted as a point in favour of that 
much-abused sovereign. 

Samvet R. Garprver. 


Customs or THE Frexca 1n 1810 (7% 
S. iv. 67, 95, 190, 295).—In a very interesting 
article by Mr. G. A. Sala in Myra’s Journal of 
Dress and Fashion, for January, on ‘ Riding 
Habits, et Cetera,’ occurs the following :— 

“In the Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall I find an 
account of that inveterate radoteur's visit, late in the 
last century, to the Court of Lisbon, and find the follow- 
ing description of the Queen of Portugal, Mariana 
Victoria, who was eo excessively jealous of her husband, 
King José, that she banished female dancers from the 
corps de ballet at the Royal Opera House, ‘ No woman 
in Europe,’ wrote Wraxall, ‘rode better or with more 
skill, Her figure on these occasions almost defied the 
powers of description. She sat astride, as was the uni- 
versal custom in Portugal, and wore English leather 
breeches, frequently black, over which she threw a petti- 
coat, which did not always conceal her legs. A jacket 
of cloth or of stuff and a cocked hat, sometimes laced, 
at other times without ornament, completed the mascu- 
line singularity of her appearence.’ ” 

C. pe Bosco. 


“Viwaicre pes Quatre Votevrs” (7™ §. i. 
309 ; v. 306, 453).—The traditional number of the 
thieves is different in Italy. I have before me a 
phial of ‘‘ aceto dei sette ladri. Farmacia della 
Certosa, Firenze,” where I purchased it some years 
ago. T. W. Carson, 

ublin, 


Joun Crayton, Crockmaxer (7 v. 488).— 
I have an old “ twenty-four hours ” clock, answering 
almost precisely the description Mr. Henry 
gives of his. The case is narrower, and the clock 
altogether is smaller than any I have seen of this or 
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the last century. There is a round hole, which has 
been— evidently after leaving the maker—rudely 
cut out in the clock-door to show the motion of 
the pendulum. Pendulums in horology were not 
introduced till 1657; and my old horologe was 
made by “ Jos. Gray Durham” (according to date 
on the clock-head) in 1616. Hence I call her (a 
clock is “she” with us) my “Shakspere Clock,” 
for in that year the immortal dramatist died. Mr. 
MI ts evidently possesses a clock of a seventeenth 
century date and make. R. E. N, 
Bishopwearmouth. 


MarriaGeE or THE Crercy (7S. v. 469). 
—Whether since the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth it has ever been contrary to law for the 
clergy to marry is a disputed question, into 
which it might not be wise to enter in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The royal injunctions of 
1569, whatever force they may have had as 
legal documents, show the queen’s will on this 
matter. Article 29 gives permission to priests 
and deacons to take to themselves wives, on the 
condition that two justices of the peace of the 
shire where the woman lives, and dwelling next 
her abode, should testify-as to her good character. 
These injunctions are well known, but it has been 
somewhat rashly assumed that they were never 
acted upon, but that then, as now, the clergy of 
the established religion “took them wives of all 
which they chose,” without any preliminary form- 
alities. That this isa mistake is evident. Early 
in the reign of Elizabeth, Bishop Horne told Henry 
Bullinger that “the marriage of priests was 
counted unlawful in the times of Queen Mary, 
and was also forbidden by a public statute of the 
realm, which is also in force to this day ; although 
by permission of Queen Elizabeth clergymen may 
have their wives, provided only they marry by the 
advice and assent of the Bishop and two justices 
of peace, as they call them.”—(Parker Society, 
‘Zurich Letters,’ Second Series, p. 359.) 

This injunction had not become a dead letter 
in the early part of the reign of James I. Several 
of these certificates granted by the justices are 
— among the episcopal archives at Lincoln. 

printed some of these in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries for March 30, 1876. One 
of them is signed by Robert Cromwell, father of 
the Lord Protector. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The case is as follows: The Act 2 Edw. VI. 
¢. 21 was an Act to take away all positive Laws 
made against Marriage of Priests. This was 
recited in 5 & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 12, an Act 
touching the Declaration of a Statute made for the 
Marriage of Priests. This was repealed 1 Mary 
(sess, 2), cap. 2, an Act for the repeal of certain Sta- 
tutes made in the time of the reign of Edw. VI. 


and the former revived. It is an Act for con- 
tinuing and reviving of divers Statutes, and it is 
provided, s. 50, that “An Act made for declara- 
tion of a statute made for the marriage of priests, 
and for legitimation of their children, shall stand 
revived and be in force for ever, the said Act of 
repeal notwithstanding.” 

The doctrinal permission, apart from the legal 
sanction, is contained in the Art. 32 of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, temp. Elizabeth, and it goes beyond 
the Articles as first issued, temp. Edw. VI., by 
inserting that ‘it is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christian men, to marry at their own discre- 
tion.” Ep. MArsHALL. 


Name or Artist Wantep (7" §. vi. 29).— 
The designer of these very striking woodcuts to 
Charles Reade’s ‘Good Fight’ (the germ of what 
he afterwards extended elaborately, and some 
think spoilt, as ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’), 
was Charles Keene, one of the clever illustrators 
of Punch. If Mr. Fisner had taken the small 
amount of trouble to consult p. vi of Once a 
Week, vol. i., he would have found all the artists’ 
names in full. J. W. Exsworrs. 


Caurcn (7 §. v. 226, 393, 514).— 
I give below an extract from an article on ‘ Vanes 
and Weathercocks,’ by the Rev. S. Coode Hore, 
in the May number of the Antiquary (p. 202). If 
it is not found too lengthy it may be thought 
worthy of insertion in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“It is stated that Pope Gregory, in the sixth century, 
authoritatively declared the cock to be the emblem of 
Christianity, and that for this reason it came into use as 
a vane for churches; and most writers assert that the 
cock, as the emblem of Watchfulness, was placed in 
such @ —— at a very early period. A Papal Enact- 
ment of the ninth century ordered the figure of a cock 
to be set up on every church-steeple as the emblem of 
St. Peter. Thus Mr, Pugin remarks that formerly 
‘every spire was sur ted by an or tal cross, 
surmounted bya cock...... At the foot of the cross is a 
globe, to represent the power of the cross over tho 
world,’ 

“Tt is remarkable that ‘one of the earliest of such 
weather-cocks has been met with. Thus at Brixen, in 
the year 1652, one such cock was discovered, bearing 
the inscription: ‘Dominus Rampentus Episc; gallum 
hune fieri proecepit anno 820.’ The full meaning of the 
weathercock as a symbol may be gathered from the 
hymn on such subject, written in or before the year 
1420 a.p., a translation of which appears in Neale’s 
* Medieval Hymn Book.’ La Queriere, however, main- 
tains that the cock was first used as a vane, as being the 
ancient warlike symbol of certain tribes in Gaul, It is 
recorded of the vessels of Sweyn of Denmark, 1004, that 
there were vanes at the mast-heads in the shape of birds 
with expanded wings, showing whence the wind blew. 
Several vessels represented in the Bayeaux tapestry have 
pennon-shaped vanes on the top of the masts. And 
again, in the life of Emma, Queen of Canute, a descrip- 
tion is given of a fleet sent to England in 1013, in which 
it is stated that the figures of birds, turning with the 
wind, appeared on the top of the masts; but whether 


But in 1 Jac. I. c. 25, this last Act was repealed, 


these were cocks or other birds the historian saith not, 
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But cocks are distinctly visible on the outside of St. 
Swithin’s Church, at Winchester, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Benedictional of St. Hthelwold. The picture represents 
the interior and exterior of a church. The bishop 
within is blessing the people ; whilst on the outside two 
cocks, on two separate turrets, are looking after the 
weather. The date of this picture is the tenth century, 
and these cocks are referred to by Wulstan, a contem- 
rary writer. 

“The cock is again depicted on a yet earlier picture 
of achurch, a copy of which is also given in the Archao- 
logia (vol. xxv.). Hence weathercocks were in use in 
this country in Anglo-Saxon days. Some idea of the 
size and weight of these ancient cocks may be gained 
from the fact that the cock standing on the old spire of 
Rouen Cathedral was 3 feet 8 inches in length, and it 
weighed twenty-eight pounds,” 


The whole article is interesting. ALPHA. 


These notes recall to mind the quaint but 
beautiful verses of Henry Vaughan, ‘Cock-crow- 
ing,’ in which the cock figures as something more 
than a symbol :— 

Father of lights ! what Sunnie seed, 

What on. of day hast thou confin’d 

Into this bird? To all the breed 
This busie Ray thou hast assign’d ; 

Their magnetisme works all night, 

And dreams of Paradise and light. 
Their eyes watch for the morning-hue, 
Their little grain expelling night 
So shines and sings as if it knew 
The path unto the house of light. 

It seems their candle, howe'r done, 

Was tinn’d and lighted at the sunne, 
If such a tincture, such a touch, 

So firm a longing can impowre, 
Shall a own image think it much 
To watch for thy appearing hour ? 
If a meer blast so fill the sail, 
Shall not the breath of God prevail ! 


There are five more stanzas in the poem. The 
sixth is especially beautiful :— 
If joyes, and hopes, and earnest throes, 
And hearts, whose Pulse beats still for light, 
Are given to birds ; who, but thee, knows 
A love-sick soul’s exalted flight ? 
Can souls be track’d by any eye 
But his, who gave them wings to flie? 
‘ Silex Scintillans,’ second ed., p. 126. 
Cc. C. B. 


In the minute book of the Society of Anti- 
quaries there is the following entry, giving 
another opinion as to why a cock was put upon 
a steeple :— 

“29. Jan, 1723/4, Mr. Norroy [Peter Le Neve] 
brought a script from Gramaye, Historia Brabantia, 
shewing that the manner of adorning the tops of steeples 
with a cross and a cock, is derived from the Goths, who 
bore that as their warlike ensign,” 

J. W. Attisor, 

Stratford, E. 


Rev. Nicotas Mason, or Biersoe (7" §. 
of which parish this clergyman 
rector in 1571, is in the northern part of 


Bedfordshire, about six miles distant from Bedford. 
In former years the county was ecclesiastically in 
the diocese of Lincoln, which then reached from 
Thames to Humber, but recently it has formed a 
portion of the diocese of Ely. No doubt your 
correspondent would find the information he is in 
search of in the registry at Lincoln, The church 
of St. Mary, at Bletsoe, is a small cruciform 
structure with tower at the intersection, and has 
undergone restoration. The manor and advowson 
have for many generations belonged to Lord St. 
John, who is Baron St. John, of Bletsoe, and the 
northern arm of the transept has for centuries been 
used as their burial-place. The parish is situated 
on the banks of the river Ouse, which winds in a 
remarkable manner from Turvey to Bedford, and 
is crossed by the Midland Railway some half- 
dozen times between Bletsoe and Bedford, a 
distance of only six miles. 

North-east of the church is a portion of the 
ancient mansion of the St. Johns, partly surrounded 
by a moat now dry. In it was born in 1441], Mar- 
garet Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, who 
was the munificent foundress of St. John’s and 
Christ’s Colleges, in Cambridge, and of the Lady 
Margaret professorship at Oxford. The old manor 
house was at that time the seat of the Beaucham 
She died in 1509, and was buried in Henry VII.’s 
chapel at Westminster, having just witnessed her 

dson Henry VIII. ascend the throne of Eng- 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Bishop’s transcripts for the Archdeaconry of 
Bedford commence in 1602, and are preserved in 
the muniment room of St. Paul’s, Bedford. Iam 
now printing a large volume of extracts from the 
same. Those for Irchester would bably be 
found at Northampton. F, A. YDES, 

Bedford. 


Heratpic (7™ §. v. 88, 156, 216, 293, 517).— 

. P. seems to be under the impression that Sir 
Walter Scott, in describing the arms of Marmion 
as 


A falcon, on his shield, 
Soared sable in an azure field, 
quoted from some ancient heraldic MS, before 
him, and “ forgot to make allowances for age and 
less permanence in colouring.” I fear, however, 
that we must ascribe this extraordinary heraldic 
slip to a poet’s licence. The correct arms of 
Marmion “ of Lutterworth, of Scrivelsby, of Tam- 
worth ae = Town,” were very different, being 
simply, Vair, a fess gules. 
J. Srawpisn Hay. 
Temple. 


Tue Manvractore or Pewrer (7 §, v. 329, 
457).— 


“ The trade of a is very ancient, and although 


little mention is made of it in books of history, there is 
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no doubt, from the economy of its materials for culinary 

that it must have existed in this kingdom for 
many centuries, We find in the reigns of Henry VII. 
and VIII, that many statutes were enacted relative to 
the pewterer: by 19 of the former king, cap. 6, and 4 of 
the same, cap. 4, the weights and standard of pewterers’ 
metal were limited. We find, also, by other statutes of 
Henry VIII. that their goods were liable to be searched 
and sold in open places; and by the 25 of Hen, VIII. 
c. 9, 8. 3, no stranger born shall work pewter, &c. ; all 
which proves that in Henry VIII.’s time the pewterer’s 
must have been a trade of considerable importance,” — 
* Book of Trades’ (1818), p. 248, 


J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 
Le Peuterer occurs as a surname on the Close 
Roll for 1355. HERMENTRUDE. 


“Ir 1s NOT EVERY LADY oF GENOA THAT IS 
A QUEEN oF Corsica” (7" 8. v. 487).—Corsica 
never had but one king—the unfortunate Theodore 
—in the last century. The proverb would seem, 
therefore, to refer to him, but the ordinary books 
of reference do not tell us who was poor Col. 
Frederick’s mother. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Catalogue of the London Library. By Robert Harrison, 
Secretary and Librarian. Fifth Edition. (Sold at the 
Library.) 

Tue interest of Mr. Harrison’s ‘ Catalogue of the London 

Library’ is not confined to members of that valuable 

institution, It extends to all classes of bibliographers 

and bibliophiles. Three catalogues in succession have 
been edited by Mr. Harrison, whose labours, aided, as 
they have been, by zealous assistants, have been con- 

stant and arduous. During the period, less than half a 

century, in which the library has been in existence, 

the collection has risen from about three thousand 
volumes to about one hundred thousand; and for the 
modest catalogue first published in 1842 we have now 
two portly volumes, the first of which has nearly twelve 
hundred pages. Some departure from precedent has 

nm necessary in consequence of the multiplication of 
volumes. The information which in the earlier cata- 
logues appeared in small type has now been transferred 
to the appendix, in vol, ii, By this means the entire 
list of authors, A to Z, is given in vol. i. This is pro- 
bably the last time that so convenient a course can be 
maintained, since if the rate of progression in books is 
maintained, and the practically decennial publication of 

a new catalogue is observed, the catalogue itself will, 

before long, form a small library. Mr. Harrison's 

arrangement is clear and convenient, In the first volume 
the names of books or authors appear in alphabetical 
order; and in the case of authors the names of the 
various works are given, In the second volume the 
lists of long sets of works, English and foreign, parlia- 
mentary reports, works printed by societies, &c., are fur- 
nished, the cross references being, in this case, abundant. 

A reference to the word “ Tracts” will be sufficient to 

show the amount of labour involved. The discoveries of 

some slight inaccuracies may reward a prolonged investi- 
gation, The whole is, however, done in a manner equally 


pease and accurate, and reflects high credit upon 
r. Harrison and his coadjutors. The London Library 
has been fortunate in its librarians, 


Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, 
(‘ Jewish Chronicle’ Office.) 

Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica: a Bibliographical Guide to 
Compiled by Joseph Jacobs 
and Lucien Wolf. (Same publishers.) 

Hebrew Deeds of English Jews before 1290, Edited by 
M. D. Davis. (Same publishers.) 

Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition Royal 
Albert Hall. (Clowes & Sons.) 

Tue Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition of last year 
was not, we understand, a financial success. As, how- 
ever, it was not a money-making speculation, this is of 
little consequence. It achieved what it was intended 
for: it drew attention to the great historical interest 
attaching to the Jewish element in English life. In 
times when the children of Abraham were debarred 
from civil rights it was the cant of the day to picture 
their immense and far-reaching influence in every de- 
partment of life, Now, since they have become citizens, 
with equal rights with the rest of us, the Jewish elements 
in society are forgotten or ignored by the greater part 
of those who live on from day to day without a thought 
of the past or of how things came to be as we find them 
at present. We imagine that it will be news to many 
persons that between the time of their expulsion and 
their open return, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there were always Jews in this country. The his- 
tory of the progress of a country like ours is far too vast 
an undertaking to be dealt with as a whole in any one 
series of volumes, however vast. It must be cut up into 
sections if it is to be made intelligible, The Jews in 
Britain is one department which may easily be treated 
by itself, though mingling with the main stream; in the 
reigns of John, Edward I., and during the long struggle 
for emancipation, it is mainly separate, and might, if 
in proper hands and dealt with in sufficient detail, be 
made a work of no ordinary interest. 

The eight papers read at the Royal Albert Hall during 
the time the exhibition was open show, in some measure, 
on what lines such a book should be made. They are 
naturally of very various degrees of interest, To us Mr. 
Lucien Wolf’s on ‘The Middle Age of Anglo-Jewish 
History, 1290-1656,’ is the most interesting, as it admits 
us into what is almost a new world, The article by Mr. 
Rye, however, on the persecutions of the Jews, is really 
of more practical use than any other, as it gives, in a 
condensed form, a catalogue, as it were, of English 
brutalities against an unoffending and harmless people. 
Dr. Adler’s account of the Chief Rabbis of England hae, 
we imagine, been written mainly for those of the Jewish 
community, 

Mr. Davis's ‘ Hebrew Deeds of English Jews before 
1290’ is a most useful book. There are not many Eng- 
lish antiquaries who are Hebrew scholars, still fewer 
who can read manuscripts in that language by Hebrew 
scribes written in the Middle Ages, To have all the 
known Anglo-Hebrew deeds of early date printed in one 
volume, accompanied by condensed summaries, is a very 
great gain. The only fault we have to find is that the 
author has, in many instances, omitted the names of the 
witnesses, This is a very great mistake, They would 
have added much to the value of the book and not added 
appreciably to its bulk. 

We have carefully examined the ‘ Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Judaica.’ It is evidently a compilation which will be 
of great service to every one engaged in any line of 
research which in any way touches on Judaism and 
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Jewish life. The test of such a book is its omissions. 
We must conscientiously say that having hunted for 
faults of this kind, we have been unable to findany, A 
reviewer is, however, but a poor creature if he does not 
blame something. The one blot we have discovered, 
and a serious one we consider it, is that there is no index. 

The ‘ Catalogue of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhi- 
bition’ was compiled with great care. It is not a thing 
to be used while in the exhibition rooms and then 
thrown into the waste-paper basket, Such a gathering 
will, in all probability, never be brought together again. 
Some of the notes contain biographical and historical 
facts not to be found elsewhere, We would especially 
direct attention to the woodcut copy of the portrait of 
“ Aaron filius Diaboli,” a gentleman who flourished in 
1277. If the Anglo-Hebrews of his day were as por- 
tentously ugly as Aaron is represented to have been, 
we can understand the hatred with which our forefathers 

them. 


Northern Notes and Queries ; or, the Scottish Antiquary, 
Edited by the Rev, A. W. Cornelius Hallen, M.A. 
(Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

WE are glad to be able to congratulate our correspondent 

Mr. Hallen on the commencement of his third volume, 

with which he also enters upon a Monkbarns career, 

adding the national title “Scottish Antiquary ” to the 
already well-known “ Northern Notes and Queries.” 

That such media of intercommunication are increasingly 

needed seems to be shown by their great and rapid 

development in the mos: widely different parts of the 

country. Mr. Hallen’s periodical has evidently met a 

want, Its contents have necessarily been of varying 

value, but they have been generally interesting, and 
some really useful points have been raised, of which the 
solution will probably be much less easy than the raising. 

The origin and early history of the Hays deserved a 

prominent place in Northern Notes and Queries ; but the 

treatment which the question has received in Sir John 

Dalrymple Hay’s long and elaborate paper can scarcely, 

we should imagine, be considered satisfactory by Scottish 

genealogists, The old and, as we might have thought, 
long-exploded myths meet us at every turn, so that we 
seem to find ourselves in cloudland rather than on Scot- 
tish heather. The eubject is clearly one calling for 
critical treatment, and may, therefore, yet furnish ample 
scope for Mr. Hallen’s contributors, Among other dis- 
cussions of interest, we note the Gibson-Carmichael 
titles and descent, in which our own correspondent 
F. N. R. bas taken a useful part, We cannot but regret, 
for the confusion it must cause to genealogical searchers, 
that the editor should have inserted and indexed the 
correspondence on this subject under the misleading 
title ‘Carmichael Pedigree,’ whereas it is obvious, from 
the tables printed in Northern Notes and Queries, that 
both titles and pedigree are those of a Gibson family. 

We are glad to see the history of the Border Grahams 

brought to the front, under the head of ‘Graham of 

Mote.’ There is, we believe, a great deal to be worked 

out concerning the Graham clan of the Debatable Land 

and their relation with the Montrose family, The Visi- 
tations and the printed pedigrees are very meagre, both 
as to dates and details, We are inclined to think that 
the Grahams were settled on the Border earlier than is 


generally supposed. 


Western Antiquary: Armada Commemoration Number. 
May and June, (Plymouth, Luke.) 

Mr. W. H. K. Wricur deserves our thanks for the 

interesting material which he has brought together in 

commemoration of the Armada Tercentenary. To Mr. 

Wright himself we are indebted for a paper showing fair 


cause for believing that the tradition of the game of 
bowls on which Drake and Frobisher and Hawkins, and 
other famous sea-captains of the day were engaged when 
news was brought of the Armada having been sighted, 
can be traced back as far as 1624. An engraving of the 
well-known picture of this game by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A 
forms one of the illustrations of the number. The origi 
letters of Lord Howard of Effingham, Drake, and Haw- 
kins, from the Record Office are most interesting. Major 
Edye contributes a carefully compiled list of the Spanish 
and English fleets, which is of permanent value alike for 
the historian and the genealogist. Claims to descent 
from officers who fought the Armada are frequently 
made, and, from the want of accurate records, are very 
difficult of proof or disproof. Some of the English names 
are evidently rather wildly spelled, “ Pridiox ” is clearly 
Prideaux, “Ceelye” probably represents Sealy, and 
“Sarracole” is no doubt Serocold. It would, perhaps, 
have been as well to have annotated some of these sur- 
names, and if Major Edye should reprint his paper, we 
hope he may see his way to such annotation. The 
“Armada” number of the Western Antiquary should be 
welcome to all students of the stirring history of the six- 
teenth century. 


THE fae list for ‘ Kensington,’ to be issued by 


Messrs. Field & Tuer, will close on Sept. 29. Very few 
copies beyond those subscribed will be issued, 


Potices to Corresponvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. D. Burter (“The Daniel Shakespeare ”), — This 
volume belonged to George Daniel, the well-known 
writer, collector, and critic. It was originally in the 
library of Daniel Moore, F.R.S., by whom it was be- 

ueathed to Wm. H. Booth. He, again, bequeathed it to 
John Gage Rokewood, from whom it was obtained by 
Daniel, it was a marvellously fine and tall copy, in a 
Russia leather binding, which was again contained in « 
Russia leather case, It was bought for Lady Burdett- 
Coutts for 7162. 2s., and is now in her library in a case 
made out of the wood of Herne’s oak. See‘ The Book 
Fancier,’ by Percy Fitzgerald, 1886, p. 271. 

Epvear Ray (“*‘ York’ or ‘ Yorkshire’ ”).—We cannot 
answer authoritatively your inquiry, but understand the 
meaning of the phrase to be that for each to pay his own 
share in a reckoning is a Yorkshire notion of Sienessend 
prudence, 

JonaTHaN Bovcurer (“ Jeremy Diddler”).—A char- 
acter played by Lewis in Kenney’s ‘ Raising the Wind,’ 
Nov, 5, 1803, 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
rounications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make nn exception, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. clo! 


2, GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 

from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Literary and Biogra- 
=a Introduction, Notes, an ‘Vocabulary. Eighth Eaition. 
i2mo. cloth, as. 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Buchheim's notes give all the historical and geographical in- 
formation needed.”—Journal of Education. 


fi 
DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
L.—Contents: 1. El 2. DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. DER Bavesrion. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

Part I1.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. List UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part IlI.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Ade. By 
With Notes. Second Edition. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
cloth, 1s, 6d, 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 


notes and scientific glossary are written with great care t. lucidity.” 
Opinion, 


“ We cordially recommend the book to echoolmasters | in search of an 
entertaining and improving -book for the middle or higher 
forms.”— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth 22. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
and an Introduction the kiements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. ©, W HITE, 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
according to Dr. Ry Views. With a Complete Course of 
Exercises.—KEY to the Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts from 
Dyaieh and Norwegian Historians. With Exvlanatory Notes and 
ocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDURFF. 


12gmo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition. 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Translati 
from English into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.—KE 


to the sume, 3s. 6d, 
12mo. cloth, 58. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen’s College, London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
by a Selection of Kasy Sentences, 

Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, le. 


Price 5s. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by Louisa. ‘4. MERIVA ALE. 


“The notes give the reader all the assistance or he can require. 
They prove, too, that the authoress possesses not only an accurate 
eoquatetanse with the Ra language, but critical powers of no 

order.” 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3. 6d, 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
Price 38, 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from the wt of Dindorf, with lish N b 
the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A, 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IH NE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
Preliminary Dissertation, by 


Faglish Prose, with Notes and a 
FP. A. PALEY, M.A. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d,; 
post free, 9}d. 

BRADSHAW’S +, aon GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Pri e 
8d. ; post free, 444. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free 
2s, 4d, and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Ils. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 


BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
1s. each. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. ; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaini ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
; ing same, btaining 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN ©, FRANOIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, E.C.; and Published by the said 
JOHN O, FRANCIS, at No. #8, Took'-eourt, Cussitoretrect. July 23, 1:88. 
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